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CHAPTER I 
In Akizona 

A RIZONA and November. 

Her sister states to the north have al- 
ready received the formal notice of King Win- 
ter's intent to call and make a protracted stay. 
Not so Arizona. If he is coming at all, he 
makes his call a polite one, and — ^he makes it 
as late in the season as he consistently can. 

The sun was fast coming into his own as 
he surmomited the high Perillas. Day had 
come. 

In their shack, first Red Mack, then Ted 
Marsh, and last, Jim Arthur, tumbled out of 
bed. We are not interested in their prepara- 
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tions for their morning meal. And I doubt 
not, Jim Arthur wishes that he could be as lit- 
tle interested. It was his tiun to prepare 
breakfast, and he had aggravated the impa- 
tience of his partners — by being the last in- 
stead of the first to arise. 

An unusually amiable soul was Arthur. 
Amiable and unusual, except at such break- 
fasts which were his duty to prepare. It made 
him feel no better that it had been his own idea 
one day two weeks earlier, to dismiss the two 
Indiana who were helping them. As he had so 
▼irtuously argued: 

"We can save what we have to pay them. 
Save and conserve, you know." 

Mack had warned him of the extra work 
entailed. 

"Pooh, pooh," replied Arthur. "What's a 
little work? Especially since," he added, "we 
have nothing to do but wait." 

They are eating — ^and afterwards— you are 
to suppose Jim Arthur washing the dishes 
while Red Mack and Ted are tinkering o ver 
their Ford. 
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'And in the meantime, we will tell you 
we have picked this particular day in Novem- 
ber as the begimiing of our story. Truly it is 
a red letter day for the three — a day they had 
been waiting for. 

Some of you have read the earlier adven- 
tures of Ted Marsh. If you have, you know of 
Ted's experiences; if you have not, better do 
so, for those experiences are much too long and 
too many for us to recount again here. This 
much can be said however. 

Ted had gone to Western Canada to the 
ranch of John Dean. There he made friends 
and in due time was sent to Wayland, a mili- 
tary academy. By some luck and because of 
considerable ability to think quickly and act 
bravely, the boy attracted the attention of the 
authorities. 

Canada (tliis was just before the second 
year of the big war had begun) was in the 
throes of considerable German espionage — 
many German spies were everywhere. The 
work of the spies was made easy because the 
United States, a neutral nation then, was close 
at hand — easy to retreat to. 
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Because of his very youth Ted was sent to 
Chicago. How he helped John Strong frus- 
trate the spies and their tremendous plan for 
the invasion of Canada, how the boy returned 
west with his family, the reward that came 
to him — all make part of tlie story. Then Ted 
(nicknamed Lucky) with Red Mack and Jim 
Arthur go South, to a mine that had once be- 
longed to Smiles and to Red Mack. Smiles 
had been killed on the Somme — remember that 
terrific attack where so many Canadians went 
to a glorious death? 

High in the Perillas, close to the Mexican 
border line — it was not long before there was 
trouble. When the border line volunteers res- 
cued an American, Day, and his family — and 
afterwards, when Ted, by some daring work, 
had foiled the desperadoes in their attempt to 
kidnap Benton and Jerome Day, two young- 
sters, it made Mr. Day's friendship all the 
stronger. 

Down near the border line, the Germans 
were in keen and active conspiracy. Since the 
Mexicans had made it impossible, for the time 
being, for our three friends to work the mine. 
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Jim Arthur decided to remain with the Volun- 
teers, Red Mack was made a temporary secret 
service agent and Ted, who had made friends 
with Captain Perkins, stayed at the Officers' 
Training Camp. 

The heginning of July found the three 
once again at the mine, the Mexican outlaws 
no longer a menace. Mr, Day had offered to 
take the mine over and work it for them but 
the partners decided to first give it a thor- 
ough test. If, after that test, the mine showed 
little value they were quite prepared to throw 
the whole thing over. If, however, it did show 
promise of results, they would turn it over to 
Mr. Day's management. 

This decision came because Red Mack was 
eager to join the Aviation Corps, Jim Arthur 
was expecting to be called for service and Ted 
Marsh, though much too young, was prepared 
to trust to the luck which had given him his 
nickname and also to an equal amount of per- 
sistency, for entrance into the navy. 

So, gentle reader, one more word before we 
are on with our story. The Ford is now ready, 
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Jim Arthur has finished his dishes— and the 
next few moments find no less than the three of 
them on their way to the raiboad station. For 
the mine has proven a partial success and it is 
Mr. Day they are on their way to meet. 



•11^ 




A WEEK later found Red Mack and Ted 
on their way nortli. They were making 
the trip by way of Cincinnati and "somewhere 
in Ohio"— Red Mack was to leave Ted. 

"I'd rest lots easier," said Mack, aa they 
were discussing their separation, "if I knew 
you were on the way home to the 'Double X' 
instead of New York." 

"But I couldn't get on a ship if I were home, 
could I ? And that happens to be the thing I 
want to do." 

"How you're going to get on one is more 
than I know. You're too yoimg; they won't 
even allow you on one. nor near one, for that 
matter." Red spoke discouragingly in his ef- 
forts to dissuade Ted. 

"But Mack, there must he a way. And if 
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there is a way, it's up to me to find it. There's 
Captain Lewis, to whom Mr. Day gave me 
an introduction and as you know, John Strong 
is in New York. They may be able to help 
me." 

Nor did the boy's confidence and assurance 
leave him, even after Red Mack had gone. So 
possessed was he with the idea of being of some 
service, that he discounted the obstacles which 
were to arise and which he was to find later 
were almost insurmountable. 

The train made slow time, and it was more 
than twenty hours before the Baltimore & Ohio 
passed through Washington on its way north 
to the Big City. 

Ted, who had planned to stop for a day at 
the capital and visit Captain Perkins, was 
walking down the platform when he ran 
squarely into that gentleman. In fact, it was 
the captain who first recognized him and who 
grasped him by the shoulder, much to the boy's 
surprise and amazement. 

"Ted Marsh, by all that's holy 1 What brings 
you here, lad?" 

"On my way to New York. I thought I'd 
stop off for a day and pay you a visit." 
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Well, well, well. Sorry though, but I'm on 
my way to the old town myself. 

"But wait — Was there anyone else you 
wanted to see here?" 

"No one, sir," replied the boy. 

"Then pick up your bag and come straight 
on instead of stopping over. We can have a 
long visit and I can see a little of you in the 
city. WiUing?" 

"You bet," replied Ted. And the two made 
their way into the car, Ted meeting the con- 
ductor and explaining that he would have no 
need of a stop-over. 

Half an hour later, the train was on its way 
to Baltimore. 

Ted explained his hope of getting on a bat- 
tleship. The captain shook his head in doubt. 

"That sounds like chasing a moonbeam, to 
me, Ted. Not much chance for you there. 
You're too young." 

"Of course. Captain, I realize how silly it 
must seem. But somehow, it seems to me there 
must be a way, and if there is, I'll find it, 1 
hope." 
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"Better come over to Governors' Island with 
me, while you're in the city. You can stay 
there, somewhere, I don't doubt. Would you 
like that?" 

Ted's eyes bulged. "I — woidd IT That's 
where the big forts are?" he questioned. 

"That's where some of them are. You'll 
watch our Sammies practicing gun diooting 
that is gun shooting, and hitting their mark too, 
almost every time." 

"I'm certainly mighty glad I met you, sir. 
And just as glad that you are on your way to 
New York. It will be bully to stop there and 
it's more than I had any hope for." 

The captain now inquired as to the last four 
uionths; where Red Mack was and then he 
told sometliing of his own work. Ted listened, 
impressed even by the brief outline the officer 
gave of the tremendous business of war and its 
preparations and detail. 

Hours went by. It was late afternoon when 
the train came into Newark. Although there 
was no necessity of doing so — ^thanks to the 
wonderful tunnel system that Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo had presented, almost a 
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decade before, to the big city — a remarkable bit 
of engineering that made the man McAdoo 
and gave some idea as to liis bigness— Captain 
Perkins decided to cross the Hudson in one of 
the ferryboats from Jersey City. He wanted 
Ted to get a view of New York from that 
angle. For the captain's home was New York, 
the spirit of it held him. There is no city in the 
world that means so much to the man or wom- 
an as does New York to those who have suc- 
cimibed to its spell. 

Truly, the vision of it was a revelation to the 
boy. High, gi'ay in the mistiness and fog of a 
November day, the big buildings made an im- 
pressive and inspiring outline. The whole as- 
pect of it spelt the hum and activity of life. 
New York was big with a bigness it aknost had 
no need of presenting. 

To Ted, it gave a strange, quickening thrill. 
Yes, this was New York. More tlian that, it 
was part of the good old U. S. A. 



CHAPTER III 

Ted Meets John Strong 

TED'S earlier life had been spent in tjie 
heart of Chicago. So that the big city made 
its impression not through size, he had been 
prepared for that, — but the beauty in it, de- 
spite its size. He could not have confessed what 
there was about it that enthi'alled him ; with his 
first love to his native city, Chicago, he hated 
to admit, even to himself, that it did impress 
him ao much. Yet it did. 

"It seems such a clean place, doesn't it?" he 
remarked to the captain, as the boat made fast 
to its moorings. The latter had allowed the boy 
to gather his impressions without interruption. 

"That isn't accident, lad. There's a law here 
that only hard coal- — anthracite — must be used. 
That's the chief reason for the city appearing 
so clear, so clean. We have a little time, let's 
see what we can see. Shall we?' 
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So the two went through the downtown sec- 
tion — hastily, without stopping long at any- 
one place. 

At eight o'clock they made their way to the 
island. The boy was kept waiting in one of the 
visitors' rooms while the Captain went about 
the unusual task of obtaining permission for 
him to stay at the Island. It was no easy mat- 
ter and only few officers could have obtained 
the necessary permission. But finally, he joined 
Ted, successful in his mission. The boy was 
overjoyed. 

Ted stopped at the Island during most of his 
stay in New York, which lasted more than 
three months. "While it is not our purpose to 
run ahead of our story — yet very little of that 
story must concern itself with the events at the 
Island for obvious reasons which the reader 
will understand. They were three months of 
intense interest, three months during which 
Ted saw and learned much. During those 
months the boy had occasion to find reason 
and pride in the nation's bigness, its fine pur- 
pose as exemplified by the men at Governors' 
Island. 

Ted was in the company of Captain Perkins 
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during such free time as that officer had. Yet it 
left quite some time on liis hands. He made 
use of it on one of the first days of his arrival 
to seek out John Strong, the Canadian, who 
was on secret service duty for that government 
and whose friendship the boy had made two 
years before. He had already tried to meet 
Captain Lewis, Mr. Day's friend, but found, 
much to his disappointment, that war and the 
Giovernmental Powers wait for no man, nor 
for letters of introduction, and that that gent- 
leman was already bound for "somewhere." 

His attempt to see Strong proved less 
disappointing. The latter was not at his office 
and did not return for more than two hours, 
time which Ted spent at one of the windows. 
The offiee was on the 32nd floor of one of the 
towering skyscrapers. The river, the bay, the 
massed and countless roofs proved fascinating 
to the lad. He could discern, quite plainly, his 
new and very temporary home. Governors' Is- 
land. The bridges, the crawling tugs, and 
curiously fantastic, the ill-shaped squat things 
directly below which his reason told him was 
humanity. 

When John Strong arrived, he did not see 
Ted Marsh. So silent and engrossed was the 
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lattei", that the young clerk had forgotten him 
and the purpose of his call until Ted turned 
at last to announce he would come again, not 
loiomng tliat Strong had come in. 

"It's Mr. Strong you wanted, isn't it?" the 
clerk recalled. "He came in a httle while since, 
but I forgot you were here, I suppose." 

"No harm done," the boy replied cheerfully. 
"Can I see him now?" 

"Wliat name did you say?" the clerk in- 
quired, politely. 

"Marsh, Theodore Marsh. Remind Mr. 
Strong that he met me in Chicago about two 
years ago." 

The clerk withdrew. The door through 
which he had passed in opened in the next sec- 
ond and John Strong himself came out. 

"Hello, Ted. So it's you." And hastening I 
toward the pleased boy, pleased at the hearti- 
ness of his reception, the man added, "It's good 
to see you. Come in, lad." 

Ted entered the private office. 

"Things have happened since I saw you last, 
haven't they?" said Strong as lie pulled a chair ' 
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to a place where the boy could face him. "Sit 
down and tell me of yourself." 

The boy detailed briefly what had happened 
in the last two years. John Strong listened, 
interested. The Canadian was especially 
concerned as to Ted's part in rounding up the 
German spy, Schmidt, on the Mexican border. 

"Good work I That's one less of that dan- 
gerous gang. We are rounding them up fast, 
thanks to your Secret Service Office. Of course 
I read of .Schmidt's arrest — but never sup- 
posed that you had even heard of it, much less 
had anything to do with it. 

"What are your plans, Ted? Something's 
brought you to New York. What is it?" 

"I want to join the navy, sir." 

Strong laughed loud and long. "That isn't a 
small sized wish, is it ? How are you going to 
do it?" 

"I don't know as yet. But there must be a 
way." 

"1 can't see how you can do it, lad. They're 
strict about admission to the navy— you must 
be a certain age. That rule is never broken, 
you know." 
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"Yes, I know. It seems queer, that I can't 
be allowed to give my services to my country 
because of the matter of a few years." 

"But lad, you can. There are so many ways 
you can. Ways that are just as useful, perhaps 
more so. Only the other day I received a little 
paper. It's 'Boy Power.' It comes from Wash- 
ington and is published by the Department of 
Labor. It's inspiring, every line of it, it spells 
the desire and the willingness of the boys of 
America to help their country." — 

"In what way, sir?' 
ested. 



the boy asked, inter- 



"On the farms of the country, from which 
we must receive the nutriment, the strength, 
the food to keep things on the go. With so 
many men who are of age, away, the farms' 
call is so clear — its need for men is grave. 

"And Ted, it's a big thing for the boy. He 
gets as much as he gives — and the giving like 
all unselfish acts, weighs so very much less on 
the scale of life, than the getting." 

"That sounds fine, Mr. Strong. I'm going 
to get into it. But I don't think I'd do it as 
happily, if I couldn't have my experience in 
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tlie navy, even if that experience is only for a 
few months. I'd like it until spring and then, 
when I got back, I'd do my bit out home." 

"Gtood enough, Ted. I realize that to do 
things well, one must want to do them whole- 
heartedly. Perhaps it will be better for you to 
make your attempt at being a navy man. Then 
in the spring you might plan to be one of the 
Boy Powers, eh? The point is, how can I be of 
help to you?" 

"I shall be thankful to you, if you can be. 
Captain Perkins is trying too, so I feel I'm in 
good hands," said Ted laughingly. 

Strong thought for a few moments. 

"I suggeal: you do this, Ted. Write home for 
two letters. One, giving you permission to 
enter the navy. The second, that your father 
appoints me your temporary guardian. I'll 
explain why, later." 

"I'U do that, sir," replied Ted. 

The time passed swiftly. John Strong held 
a great liking for the lad. He would always 
remember the thoroughbred who had stayed at 
his post and uncovered the conspiracy of the 
slotting G«7nan5, while he and his assistant 
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"were lying helpless and imprisoned in the cel- 
lar of the rich Herr Winekel's home. 

Ted left, when it was past five, promising to 
caU again within the next few days. That night 
he sent home for the necessary letters. And in 
writing, he made his purpose and desire so 
clear, that he felt certain that neither his father 
nor mother would stand in his way. 



CHAPTER IV 



Strong's Invitatiox 



THE DAYS flew by. Ted would hav» been 
fairly happy, for he found much of mler- 
est both at the island and in the city. Through 
Strong and through Captain Perkins he made 
a number of acquaintances. The days were 
active ones; there was much to do, much to see. 

Everywhere, on the streets, in the shops, in 
the very air, one sensed the feeling that war 
was actual. From information obtained at 
Governors' Island and which he kept to him- 
self, the hoy knew that the number of soldiers 
"over there" or on the "way was increasing every 
week, every month. He had occasion to come 
in contact with many of the men at the Fort, a 
likable lot, square and upstanding, some of 
them a trifle rough in speech, but all of them 
possessed of a fine simplicity as to their duty. 
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But the opportunity to get on a warship 
seemed as distantly remote after a month's 
stay in the city as it was the first day. It still 
did not lessen the boy's grim determination. 
Both Captain Perkins and John Strong had 
been greatly impressed with Ted's fixed pur- 
pose and were making efforts — which almost 
seemed useless, to arrange it for him." 

Another month had passed and even Ted 
himself was beginning to doubt the possibiUty 
of getting on hoard a ship. 

One day without apprising either of his 
friends, he slipped quietly away from the island 
and made his way to the navy yard. It was his 
intention to stow himself away on board one of 
the vessels at anchor. 

It was no sudden decision on the lad's part. 
He had planned it for days. For that reason 
he had obtained a note of introduction from 
Captain Wayne, a friend of Captain Perkins, 
to the commanding officer of the Firefly — a de- 
stroyer at the navy yard. 

Ted had hopes that when he showed this note 
to the guard, he would be permitted to pass. 
Once inside the lines it would be his task to get 
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on board the Firefly which was expected to 
leave within a few days as a convoy. 

But Ted was to be disappointed. Instead 
of permitting the boy to pass through, the 
guard called to another who took the note on 
board the boat. That worthy returned in a few 
moments. 

"Sorry, young sir, but Captain Oliver is not 
on the Firefly now. Will you come again ?" 

"I'll go on board and wait," suggested the 
boy eagerly, hopefully. 

"I'm sorry, but orders are, not to permit 
anyone on board without commander's per- 
mission." 

"But it's the commander I want to see." Ted 
argued. 

"Sorry, it can't be done," the man replied 
with a note of finality, 

"Well then, I'll come again," Ted replied 
smilingly, covering his disappointment, 

But he did not leave for a half hour. Hard 
as he studied the situation, there seemed no way 
he could board the Firefly or any other ship 
stationed at the yard. The precautions the 
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Navy Department had taken because of the 
enemy's spies, apphed just as effectively to 
Ted Marsh. 

He returned to the city and stopped to call 
on John Strong. 

"I'm glad to see you, lad," the man greeted 
him. "Did you ever get those letters from your 
father?" 

"Yes," Ted replied, "I've got them both. 
Got a third one which told me how he hated to 
give them to me but that he did not want to 
stand in my way." 

"Good enougli. Not that I blame your fath- 



There was a moment's pause. 

"Listen, Ted," the man continued. "Of 
course, you understand my work here is more 
or less following up clews sent on by my gov- 
ernment. I haven't had a strenuous time since 
your government took hold — but there are 
many strings, many men who need watching. 

"Word has come to me that a so-called 
Frenchman arriving from South America is on 
his way to France. He has been long suspected 
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and London has advised Ottawa. London has 
also asked that we assign a man to follow him. 

"I'm going to do the job myself. Do you 
want to join me?" 

*'Of course, if I do that, I have to give up 
getting into the navy, for the time being, don't 
I?" the boy replied after some pause. 

"I'm afraid you'll have to give it up anyway 
— haven't you satisfied yourself as to that?" 

"Not entirely sir, although it's discourag- 
ing." 

"There's this about the ship we'll board," 
continued Strong, "it will be armed, you know, 
and ready for any stray submarine." 

"I'll let you know tomorrow, sir. Not that 
I don't want to go. But I want to talk it over 
with the captain first." 

"Do that Ted, Let me know tomorrow,, 
though, as I must make my plans." 

"Am I just going along, Mr. Strong, or will 
I be of help to you?" 

"That, Ted, depends on circumstances. 
There may be nothing for us to do ; there may 
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be a busy time ahead for both of us. I can't 
tell now." 

Ted left his friend in an extremely thought- 
ful mood. But before he arrived at the Island 
he had made his decision. It was to accompany 
the Canadian. 

As Ted entered the captain's quarters, he 
found the latter busily packing. 

"News, Ted. Good news. I'm off for 
France." 

It came to Ted that once before he had had 
occasion to come to Captain Perkins with the 
intention of announcing a plan or decision on 
his part to find that that gentleman had plans 
of his own, which while perhaps not new, were 
sudden to him. 

"For France?" Ted wonderingly repeated. 

"Yes, Ted— for France." 

"Well," gasped Ted. "I've news, too." And 
he told of his own plans while the captain list- 
ened and also remembered that time in Texas 
when he had been assigned to Washington— 
at the same time the hoy was returning to Ari- 
zona. 



CHAPTER V 



Getting Acquainted with M. Reixibr 



THE WAYS of the devil are dark and 
devious. The ways of the lords and the 
overlords of (Jerniany are no less so. 

Subtle, cunning, ruthless, the Hun espion- 
age is felt everywhere. Everyhere, from 
Northern Archangel to Southern Africa. 
Vladivostok, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
India, of course, the dread circle encompasses 
the earth. South America and Mexico, Italy, 
Greece, Paris, London. No less effort and 
time does the Hun give to the States. 

Everywhere. 

Sometimes, his work is apparent, sometimes 
only suspected, most often he goes his way un- 
molested and undisturbed because unsus- 
pected. 

An ex-premier of France is accused of trea- 
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son ; so is an Italian nobleman. Countless Rus- 
sians, be they professed believers in democracy 
or autocracy, scratch them and they are apt to 
be German tools. So called Americans, too, so- 
called Frenchmen, Italians and Englishmen. 

Eveiywhere. 

Varied are the masks he uses but let him but 
reveal himself — unmasked — ^you'll find a Hun. 

John Strong had found such spies, had 
found that they made strange bedfellows. He 
had also learned one thing, a thing he had not 
been ready to admit earher in the war, that the 
big niimber of men, American or Canadian, of 
German descent, were loyal to the land of their 
adoption. 

Some were not, of course. 

Here was the case of a Frenchman suspected 
of treason. Brazil had sent word to London 
that this man had made strange friends, had 
been the companion of the German chiirg' d' 
affairs of a neighboring coimtry. Brazil sug- 
gested, most poUtely, that the gentleman would 
bear watching. 

The gentleman's name when it came to John 
Strong was M . Jule Relher. 
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No such name was among the long list that 
was in tlie possession of Strong. Nor was it 
contained in the longer roll of suspects the 
American government had found it necessary 
to keep. But of course, there are other means 
and methods of identification and these led to 
the beUef that M. Jule Rellier was none other 
than Anton Fremont, a gentleman who had 
long gone his way unmolested but none the less, 
suspected and watched. 

A year before this Anton Fremont had 
urged opposition to conscription in Quebec 
and had been mixed in one or two questionable 
enterprises. None in themselves were acts out- 
side the rights of Canadian citizenship yet they 
aroused suspicion and the man had been 
marked. He had disappeared after that. 

Was this then, the man who was booked for 
France? Was this the man John Strong was 
to follow? 

Ted Marsh, once he had made up his mind 
turned up bright and early at Strong's office 
the next morning. 

"I'll go, sir," he announced even as he closed 
the door of the private office behind him. 
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"Couldn't stay away, eh? Well, I'm glad of 
it. And I'm going to give you a chance to help 
right away." 

Then he told Ted the necessary details. 

"You and I will go up to the hotel at which 
I am informed Rellier is stopping. We may 
not intrude upon his privacy, but we may 
want to get acquainted. Perhaps, too, we may 
run into some friends of his. Who can tell?" 

On the way to the hotel Strong gave Ted an 
idea of his plan of campaign. He, with his 
son, was returning to England after a long 
stay in America. Ted was to he his son. The 
Frenchman would have little reason for sus- 
pecting anyone who was traveling with his own 
chUd. 

When the two arrived at the hotel they went 
at once to the restaurant. Strong found a place 
where he could watch those who entered as well 
as the other tables. Comfoi'tably placed, each 
scanned the large room but Strong found no 
one there whose appearance would indicate the 
suspected man. 

"Of course Rellier may go to the grill room, 
or he may even eat elsewhere than at the hotel. 
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No harm done, if he does. We simply are ready 
if luck should happen to be with us." 

They were far into their own meal when two 
newcomers entered the room. One of them. 
Strong immediately recognized as Fremont. 
The other was a stranger. 

The two men moved to the other end of the 
room — so that there was no opportunity of 
overhearing any of their conversation. 

Both Ted and his companion without ap- 
pearing to do so, studied their man closely. 
They also observed Ills companion, a man quite 
roughly dressed and evidently ill at ease in the 
glittering and gaudy eating room. 

Strong and Ted had completed their dinner 
and were preparing to depart when one of the 
bell hops entered. 

"Call for Mr. Rellie," he droned. "Call for 
Mr. Rellie." 

He made poor business, of course, of pro- 
nouncing the name. So much so, that the own- 
er of it was evidently only made aware of the 
fact that he was being called when his com- 
panion nudged him. 
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He quickly arose, his companion remaining 
seated. 

"Quick Ted," Strong whispered, "get into 
the nest booth and 'listen in.' " 

Ted arose. But when he got to the booths 
both of those adjoining the one Rellier occu- 
pied were filled. Ted waited, impatient. Fin- 
ally one was free. Without waiting for the op- 
erator to signal him to the booth or even asking 
her to obtain a number he entered it. He list- 
ened from this point of vantage but he could 
decipher httle. Finally he was able to make out 
the following. 

"Yes," the man was saying, "Sloan is here." 

There was a pause during which the man 
was evidently listening. 

"No, but Martin telephoned," he continued. 
"He couldn't come." 

That was all. After that all that he heard 
■were monosyllabic yes and noes. Finally the 
man's phone clicked, he was through. Ted 
waited a few seconds for ReUier to make good 
his departure. 

The busy operator had time to annihilate 
Ted with her scorn. 
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"If your're wanting a number, that isn't the 
way to get it. Found that out, didn't you?" 

But the hoy made no reply. Instead he hast- 
ened to Strong. 

"Better try the operator and see if you can 
find out who called our friend, don't you 
think?" he suggested even before he informed 
Strong as to the little he had heard. 

"That won't be an easy matter hut I'll try. 
We won't have time to follow it, however." 

But the operator could not or would not give 
them any information. She referred tliem to the 
chief operator. 

"Wlien Strong spoke to that individual she J 
was quick to grasp the possible significance. 

"Sorry sir. Rules are, not to give informa- 
tion of such kind even if we could. But I'll tell 
you this — I'll investigate and know about it 
should orders come to give what information we 
have." 

"Fine work, young lady. What is your 
name?" 

"Clancy, sir.- Martha Clancy. Good bye." 
and she rang off. 
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"WeU, Ted, did you hear anything?" 
Strong now asked the boy. 

"Not much. Both booths were occupied at 
first. He was telling someone that Sloan was 
here but that Martin couldn't come." 

"Well, that's something. Sloan is the man 
with him. Now who is Sloan? And who is 
Martin?'* 

But the answers to his questions had to wait. 

"When do we sail, Mr. Strong?" 

"The day after tomorrow," was the reply, 
"At least I hope so." 



CHAPTER VI 



Peepaeinq foe the Voyage 



THE next was a day that Ted Marsh will 
always remember. There passed down the 
broad sweep of Fifth Avenue column after 
column of the men who made Uncle Sam's 
new and mighty army. On dress parade were 
these men, soldierly and straight and business- 
like, too. There seemed to be about them an 
air of confidence, a certain alertness and keen- 
ness. Lithe, and each of them of a strength 
and purpose and conviction and certainty that 
took hold of the vast crowds that lined the 
street watching them silently. How many in 
that crowd prayed for these men as they passed 
by? 

No weak-kneed prayer, of that, we are sure. 
For America is in this war, not half heartedly, 
but vnth all the soul that is in it. We must win 
and for that purpose we are ready to place our 
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all; everything that is of us and in us for the 
realization of the purpose for which we wage 
this ghastly and fearful struggle. 

Strong was with the boy at the time. Neither 
of them spoke. There was a great thrill in the 
hoy's heart as he watched his country's soldiers 
marching by. He had a great pride in them. 
These were men — men worthy of the cause. 

As the two stood there and saw company 
after company pass by, a man standing close to 
them exclaimed in heartfelt and tense tones : 

"God help the Germans if oiu" men get but 
a fighting chance at them. God help them, 
they'll need it." 

There was an answering, overwhelming feel- 
ing in Ted's heart that the man was voicing the 
feeling of everyone there. And Ted thought at 
the time that if there were any spies of the Hun 
watching in the vast crowds, they could carry 
nothing but dire news to their masters. 

Night was approaching as the two made their 
way from the avenue. Broadway was, in that 
period when it was not a blaze of light at night. 
It seemed to both Strong and Ted as if this 
was not the street to which they had grown 
accustomed. 
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Some of the shops were still open and in 
them, both the boy and the man proceeded to 
obtain the few necessities for their voyage. 

Much to Ted's surprise Strong stepped in 
front of a large and inviting shop that carried 
appetizing dainties and fruits. 

He invited the boy to enter with him. 

"What are you going to get?" Ted inquired. 

"Give you one guess," replied Strong, who 
seemed to know what he wanted and was pro- 
ceeding to one of the counters without making 
inquiry of the man who approached them, 

Ted heard him ordering a number of tins of 
lunch tablets and other strange articles which 
were evidently foods of a kind. At first at a 
loss as to what they could be for, he suddenly 
began to comprehend the possible purpose 
which Strong intended to have them serve. 

"My," he said as they left the store, his 
friend having made all his purchases. "Buying 
such things certainly brings the thought of 
submarines home." 

"But tell me," he added, "are those tiny 
things supposed to feed one? I could eat a 
whole tin of these, myself." 
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"Possibly," replied Strong, smiling. "But 
that one tin is enough to feed us both for at 
least a week. And if we had to conserve it 
would do for two weeks." 

The boy's attitude indicated that he was 
from Missouri. 

"I'm easy, I suppose," he grinned. "But not 
that easy." 

"It's true, though. Hope I haven't the occa- 
sion to prove it to you. It is a condensed food 
carrying the necessary nutrition and calories 
for that length of time." 

Then as if perceiving the unspoken question 
in the boy's eyes, he continued. "No, I wouldn't 
advise these foods for steady diet. They would- 
n't do. Food as condensed as this would mean 
no exercise for certain very necessary parts of 
us. But in a time of stress and necessity they 
do very well and what's more, are more than 
welcome." 

"If any submarine sinks oTir ship, this food 
will be with you and me. Nothing like precau- 
tion, you know." 

"Well," Ted remarked, as they separated 
for the evening, "Whether we are submarined 
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I or not, I'm glad we are so near departure. 
' Won't it be wonderful to reach the other side?" 

I "That all depends on how much we find out 

ahout our friend the spy," repUed the practical 
Canadian. 

"All I can say is, that if he was one of those 
who watched the men marching down the ave- 
nue, I almost hope he reaches the Kaiser and 
tells him of it." 

"Don't you worry ahout the Kaiser hearing 
about those boys, Ted. He'll know it mighty 
soon, mighty soon." 




THE DAY after tomorrow came and 
went and still the ship had not sailed. Nor 
coiild John Strong, entered on the passenger 
list as John Marsh and son, find out when it 
would. No one on board could or would, for 
that matter. 

The cabin adjoining theirs was occupied by 
a quiet, diffident, very courteous and harm- 
less appearing gentleman. This was no other 
than our friend M. Jule Rellier. 

It had not been very difficult to arrange 
their cabin so that it should be next to M. Rel- 
lier's. There were but few pasesngers on 
board, few, that is, in comparison to the num- 
ber that would have been there had this been 
before 1914. All that it was necessary for 
Strong to do was to hold whispered conversa- 
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tion with the authority at the office of the 
steamship hne in the city and the aiTangement 
was effected without even the captain of the 
ship having knowledge of its prearrangement. 

Four days were spent on board and still the 
giant ship held fast to its moorings. Would it 
ever sail? The captain, smiling, imdisturbed, 
suave, volunteered no information but advised 
strongly against leaving the ship even for a 
Uttle while. 

On that fourth night, however, Ted sud- 
denly awoke to find the ship moving. Strong 
was already awake. 

"Well, we're off at last, aren't we, lad? I'm 
glad of it, too. I confess this waiting was get- 
ting on my nerves." 

"It wouldn't have been so bad if we had 
known the fixed time of sailing. That was the 
hard part," agreed Ted. 

The two decided to dress and go on deck. 
Two of the other passengers were already 
there, a Canadian, Bruce Cardiff, and an 
American, Arthur Hinds. In a little while 
others appeared. 
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The ship, with the aid of powerful tugs, was 
making its way down the river. It was nearing 
the open bay. Ted turned to look back at the 
tremendous, silent city, seemingly asleep. 

Strong, beside him, watched it, too. "New 
York — after all there is but one New York," 
he exclaimed. 

The boy made no comment. The ship was al- 
ready in the bay and he was watching the shore 
from that angle. It seemed to be bidding good- 
bye to him. He saw the Statue of Liberty, 
(Jovernor's Island, a dim shadow in the night. 
Soon Staten Island came into distinct yiew. 

Long intothe night, the passengers, chilled 
by the December night, still remained on deck. 
After all, there was not one of them, who did 
not hold the thought that this might be their 
last view of land, that somewhere ahead, the 
Death Menace, watchful, waiting, might en- 
compass them. 

It was something like Uiis that brought the 
vision of death to them, stark and naked. Not a 
one ofthem met this vision unmoved. Some 
foimd it hideous, some saw in it nothing but 
the inevitable, some saw beauty in it and there 
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were a goodly number who saw but a wonder- 
ful adventure. But no matter how they saw it, 
each of them, it was there to see. 

Long into the night, even after the other 
passengers had retired, John Strong and the 
boy stayed on deck. But finally the man tiu-ned 
to the boy. 

"Let's call it a night. Time for bed, eh?" 

Ted nodded in assent. He was quite ready 
for bed by now. 

As they made their way to their cabin. 
Strong remarked to Ted : 

"Our friend, Rellier, evidently slept through 
it all, didn't he? At least I did not see him on 
deck. Did you?" 

"No sir," Ted replied. 

The two followed a natural instinct. Men- 
tion of the Frenchman's name brought their 
gaze down the long corridor to the cabin of the 
man. And then, even as they realized that a 
light was burning in the Frenchman's cabin, 
the same light was extinguished. So quickly 
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had the whole thmg happened, their realiza- 
tion of the light, together with its being extin- 
guished, that had either been alone, he would 
have doubted what he had witnessed. But the 
reason for the aetion at onee became evident to 
them. Their footsteps or voices had evidently 
been heard. 

There came to both Strong and Ted the 
same two questions : 

"Why had the light been turned out so sud- 
denly?" 

"Why had it been on?" 

Though thinking these things, neither of 
them had hesitated a second on their way to 
their cabin. It was important for them to 
maintain their unsuspicious role. Once inside 
their room, they conversed quietly and then 
each began preparing for his berth. 

Then something hit the sharpened senses of 
both again. The door of the next cabin opened, 
slowly, almost silently, and someone passed 
through it, and down the hall. 

Ted made a movement towards the door. 
But Strong's hand held him back while his lips 
signified silence. 
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"My, I'm tired," the Canadian remarked in 
a casual tone and one that was not too low. 
"Aren't you, son?" 



"Yes, dad," the boy replied, catching his 
cue. **And I think I'll be asleep when my head 
touches the pillow." 



CHAPTER VIII 

Ted Stays Awake 

MRELLIER had not permitted slumber 
• to so completely master him as to be 
oblivious of the starting of the ship. That, our 
readers may have aheady deduced. 

Of all the passengers none had been keener 
than he as to the starting. But he had not made 
his anxiety too apparent. 

Not that the occupant of Cabin 42 had any 
reason, so he thought, for worry. He had none. 
He felt that he had well and carefully covered 
all his tracks. His method in fact, was of the 
over cautious kind. Often he had forestalled 
any possible suspicion by forsaking work that 
had meant months of labor if, in his judgment, 
there was even the barest likelihood of any sus- 
picion against him being aroused. 

So that he had not even voiced the question 
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— the question that his fellow passengers were 
constant and tireless in repeating — "When will 
the ship sail V Instead, he had professed a lack 
of anxiety. In a burst of confidence, he had ex- 
plained to several of the passengers that his 
mission to France, very confidential, could hold 
the extra days of waiting. 

M. ReUier's hatred of the Hun was not a 
thing he took any trouble to conceal. He per- 
mitted every one to know of it. 

He had stayed within his cabin, as the reader 
knows, in all the hushed excitement of the 
ship's sailing. In fact, the man had seemed to 
be aware of the fact that the ship was to sail at 
least three hours before it did. 

Had M. Rellier, with the knowledge that the 
ship was to sail, and acting on the presumption 
that if any of the occupants of the cabins were 
awake they would be on deck, made it a time 
in which to keep an appointment? 

So Ted reasoned as he lay very still, appar- 
ently asleep. His mind was going very actively 
over all the possibihties of the situation. 

He realized that it might all mean nothing; 
that M. Rellier's appointment might be an in- 
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nocent one. He realized, too, that the occupant 
of the adjoining cabin had full right and privi- 
lege to burn his light, to have any company that 
he might find pleasant, providing always, that 
other interests were not involved, interests 
that, at a time like this, were paramount. 

But if M. RelKer's actions were innocent, if 
his company was equally so, why the sudden 
"lights out" as the boy called it from a recol- 
lection of his stay at Wayland Academy? Why 
the wait in the dark and the secretive leave-tak- 
ing of one of the persons inside? 

It did not take much reasoning on the boy's 
part to decide that M. Rellier's actions had 
been rather stupid. There came to him at the 
same time, the realization that his actions would 
continue stupid just so long as he felt he had 
no reason to suspect his neiglibors. 

That was why Strong had motioned to him 
not to interrupt. Strong had realized that 
their best chances were to keep the other from 
being suspicious. No doubt, Strong's impulse 
had been just as sharp as his to find out what 
he could at the time — but the wisdom of his 
pseudo father was in his patience, in his abihty 
to wait and wait. 
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Ted had said he would be asleep when his 
head would touch the pillow, but he found him- 
self wide awake as he thought over the things 
that had happened. His musings drifted else- 
where and were only distiu-bed by the toss of 
the waves against the ship which the boy was 
sure he heard, but which was probably due to 
his imagination. Often we confuse our senses 
or do they become so merged as to be indis- 
tinguishable? The sense of hearing and of feel- 
ing were closely interwoven in this particular 
case. 

There is often true, as well, the fact that 
quietness may reign in the midst of some ter- 
rific noise — a noise which has become custom- 
ary, usual. We are creatures of habit — the 
cricket's call is startlingly alarming to the visi- 
tor from the city. Yet this same person finds 
the noise of the city — the crashing sound of the 
elevated lines not noticeable. After all, it is 
nature's gift— this ability to accustom our- 
selves to our surroundings. 

I doubt not, the boys in the trenches, after 
the first week or so find nothing unusual in the 
scream and super noise of the battlefield. It is 
in the first few days of their stay that they suf- 
fer from shell shock. 
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I To Ted the toss of the sea against the ship 

was new. This was a mild night— a milder one 
could not have been chosen. It seemed as if 
the very sweep of the waves were but the re- 
sult of habit. Yet they coud be felt and the 
boy, awake, wondered if he would be a victim 
ofmaldemer (seasickness) the next morning. 

The good ship went on. Though far from 
the danger zone, yet all lights were out. Like 
a ghost of the night it made its ahnost silent 
way. Surely, this massive creature of human 
ingenuity was made to withstand all dangers — 
so safe and strong and solid did it seem. 

Yet though there were elements of nature 
that could make this mighty vessel seem puny, 
it remained for human deviltry and cunning 
to evolve something against which all the might 
and strength of it was but straw. There came 
to the boy a great uneasiness as he thought of 
the waiting submarines- — sinuous; like the 
shark waiting for its prey, with devihsh pa- 
tience. 

Ted had heard that the sliip would be con- 
voyed at a certain point and this gave him 
some assurance. Yet he knew that even with 
the convoys, — since the work of the submarine 
was swift, it could often deliver its blow. 
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With all that — the boy had no regrets. If it 
came — weU, let it come. He realized that it was 
a poor way to die — And once again — he felt 
a great regret that just a few years prevented 
him from being in the thick of the fight. 

Ted, of course, had read a good deal. He had 
read of what wonderful things boys were able 
to do — but a matter of factness about him also 
made him reaKze that many of the things these 
boys supposedly did — were only possible in fic- 
tion. 

He had no wonderful wish to do the impos- 
sible — the great, overwhelming wish that pos- 
sessed him, was to be of service to his country. 

If you had asked Ted the next day — how 
long he was awake, he probably would have 
said four or five hours. As a matter of fact he 
had fallen asleep after eight bells and just be- 
fore two bells. 

His last thought returned to M. Rellier. 

But John Strang had wasted no time in 
thoughts and imagination. He had his share 
of the latter — but, whether it was because his 
every day work was along the line of his pres- 
ent mission or whether sleep came to him so 
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easily because of weariness — he soon was fast 
in dreamland. 

Morning found him wide awake. If the truth 
must he told Ted would have welcomed an 
hour or more before arising. He wasted no 
time, however, in contemplation of the same. 
He was dressed almost as soon as Strong. They 
had a few moments on deck before turning in 
for breakfast. 

A cool breeze fanned Ted as he turned to 
look about him. No longer was land in sight — 
everywhere he looked he saw the sea. Such a 
mild, gentle sea it was, too. It was hard to 
realize that it could be otherwise. 

The boy's vision was unusually keen and he 
could see far away. He gazed in silence — truly 
the sight was inspiring. The filmy clouds above 
him — the blue sky reaching far into the hori- 
zon, the greenish bluish water beneath him with 
a touch here and there of grayish white of 
spray. Far, far in the distance both sky and 
sea seemed to meet. 

The smoke from the liner seemed to join with 
the clouds and melt into them. Ted's gaze, 
which was now far away — espied the faint trail 
of smoke barely visible to the north of them. 
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"What is that, dad?" he asked as he pointed. 

"Probably one of Uncle Sam's policemen," 
Strong replied. "It's coming this way as you 
will note." 

They turned to go down for the morning 
meal. As they made their way forward Strong 
whispered to the boy. 

"A friend of ours is also interested in the 
smoke yonder." 

It was M, ReUier absorbed in his spy glass 
leveled at the point of interest. 

Strong motioned the boy and the two ap- 
proached their neighbor. 

The latter on their approach removed the 
glasses and bade them a cheerful good morn- 
ing. 

"Good morning, sir," replied Strong. "Have 
you made out what ship it is. I have just told 
my son that there is some comfort in knowing 
that it can't be a German." 

"You are right, sir, quite right. Perhaps you 
or your son might wish the use of these for the 
moment. Permit me the pleasure." 
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"Thank you very much. I am sure Theodore 
would like tliem. Here you are, son." 

Ted took them with pleasure. He turned 
them on the ship. But not being versed in ships 
he could not make out whether it was a war 
ship or a merchantman. 

Strong took them after he was tlu-ough. 

He leveled them at the approaching ship 
for a number of minutes. 

"It is an Uncle Sammer all right. It gives 
you a thrill to see it coming to us in such a 
businesslike way. Someone pity these Germans 
if ever these ships, and England's too, get at 
them. Eh, my friend?" he queried as he turned 
and handed the glasses to the owner. 

"Right you are, quite right," repUed the lat- 
ter hurriedly. 

Breakfast was extremely welcome. 

So four days passed, several of Uncle Sam's 
destroyers or gunhoats taking turns in convoy- 
ing the ship. The danger zone was near at hand 
by now. 




"TV/TY" SAID JIMMIE BRENNAN, 

-^ » J- "you've got to hand it to these Dutch- 
men. They're duty beasts but they think the 
Almighty is with them." 

"Well, I'd like to hand it to them. And if 
Bob here ever gets the sight of one of these 
subs, it'll go where it belongs and stay there, 
too." 

"I'll bet on you, Sandy." This from a third 
of the group on the good destroyer, the Wiz- 
ard, belonging to Uncle Sam and now on duty 
"somewhere" in the Atlantic. "Everywhere" 
would be more nearly correct. 

The group was off duty — and talk had 
turned to the enemy. Two or three of the men 
were marines, one, Sandy was a gunner and 
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the man wbo was ready to back him was Steve 
Carney, his mate. 

"I wonder how many of our boys are over 
by now." 

"Wonder," replied Jimmie Brennan. "But 
don't let the censor know." 

"Get your banjo, Anderson," said Sandy. 
"Let's hear a tune or two." 

Anderson needed no further urging. Out came 
the banjo. He tuned it for a moment or two. 
Then came the stirring tune and words. Jim- 
mie Brennan sang in a fair alto and all of them 
joined in the chorus. 

"Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, 
And smile, smile, smile. 
While you've a lucifer to light your fag. 
Smile boys, that's the style. 

What's the use of worrying. 
It never was worth while. So 
Pack up your troubles in your old kit bagr 
And smile, smile, smile." 

"That's the tune. Give us some more." 

One or two of the officers had gathered and 
listened although they did not join in. 
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"See those two," whispered Steve Carney to 
Al Pierson, a newcomer. 

Pierson turned and looked at the two en- 
signs who had been pointed out. 

"Yes, I saw them. Which is which?" 

"We call them the Twins. You just guess. 
One's Ensign Herbert Vine, the other's En- 
sign Arthur Vine. But either one is the other." 

"Rather handy, is what I say. If one is off 
duty and the other wants to be off, his brother 
does it for him . If he wants to, that is." 

"I heard someone say that they used to do 
that at Annapolis," Carney replied. "They're 
not bad scouts — and it's lucky we don't have 
to salute them by name." 

Now the banjo started the sweet strains of 
"Swanee River," then came "Dixie," "Ken- 
tucky Home," "Over There," "So Long Let- 
ty." Anderson very luckily knew everything 
asked for. 

"Well," after the whole repertoire had been 
completed, "the party is ended." 

"I'm going on duty," said Sandy. "I'm hop- 
ing luck's with me." 
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"If luck's to be with you, it's only on the 
way," replied Jimmie Brennan. "It isn't due 
for a day or so." 

"Can't tell, can't tell. Just because it isn't 
due — it may therefore be coming." 

The men separated. The Twins, however, 
remained. Both continued watching the sea in 
silence. 

"Kind of quiet, aren't you. Herb?" 

"You're quiet yourself, aren't you?" wm the 
questioning answer. 

"I'm thinking of how many of us are just 
filled with one idea — to get the German. What 
are you thinking about?" 

"I'm thinking of how much I'd like to get at 
him. Wouldn't it be great if he sent his ships 
out to meet us ?" Art fairly tingled. 

"He won't do that. The worst of the whole 
thing is that the Hun, as soon as he knows he's 
licked is going to profess that he's sorry — that 
he won't do it again. And then everyone will 
forget the rotten things he's done." 

"Well, they shouldn't. He ought to pay." 
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"He will pay. Pay so that he won't want to 
fight again. Remember what father once said, 
when we were kids. There are some folks see 
and do the square thing — and then there are 
some folks who must be made to see it and do 
it. Those are the kids that have to be licked 
to see it." 

"We're convoying the Alaska to England, I 
heard Robertson say," added Arthur. 

"I guess our orders are to pick her up now 
and then until we get into the danger zone. 
We're almost there now." 

"Yes and I guess we'll see her smoke right 
soon," repUed Arthur. 

"I certainly can understand Sandy's wish 
to get his Bob within range of one of the subs, 
don't you?" 

"If we could only get one of them on this 
trip," the other wished. 

"Maybe we will," said Arthur, yawning 
hopefully. "But now I'm going to bed." 

"Me too," agreed Herbert ungrammatically. 




'*T^ARL," the Oberlieutenant questioned, 
-*-^ "what say you? Shall we return to our 
station or shall we chance it and wait for anoth- 
er of those Enghsh or Yankee steamers?" 

"How much gasohne have we?" the Second 
in Command countered. 

"Enough until tomorrow's dawn, if we do 
not find it necessary to use more than usual." 

"I know not," repUed Karl. "1 know not." 

"You are a fool," said the Oberlieutenant, 
whose name was Koenig. "And I am no less 
a fool to waste my breath in consulting you." 

"Quite right, sir," the other answered. His 
tone was civil but the look in his eyes spoke 
hate. The sudden irritation of his chief was 
nothing new any more. Time was when Koen- 
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ig was known as the most cheerful and pleas- 
ant of companions but in the last few months 
he had become a petulant, querulous, domi- 
neering brute. 

This was no place to make answer. Nor did 
he permit the hatred that had grown and 
grown to show. Time enough for that. He 
woidd bide his time. 

Koenig was about to speak again. But with 
a shrug he turned away in an insolent manner. 
Karl remained standing. His superior had 
not troubled to tell him what he intended to 
do — whether he would wait for another ship 
or retimi to the nearest station for a fresh 
supply. 

If Oherlieutenant Koenig had seen the face 
of his first aid at that moment something of his 
assurance and calm insolence would have surely 
left him. He would, in all probability, have at 
once returned to port and there have taken 
every step to have a successor appointed to his 
first aid. 

The submarine which had risen to the top 
now di'opped below water. Karl knew now 
that it was Koenig's intention to lie in wait for 
such ships as might pass. 



It was still early morning. The silent, 
watchful monster waited and waited. 

Alone, the OberUeuteoant who had sickened 
of the companionship of Karl weeks and weeks 
before, tried to quiet his taut and wretched 
nerves. 

"Curse these Yankee and English ships," he 
thought. "Here they are after me, these fools 
at Berlin, nor will they Usten to my reasons 
for the poor success I have had. AU they say 
is sink, sink." He paced up and down his nar- 
row confines. 

"And how can I sink when these ships are 
guarded on every hand? Few enough do we 
see though we search the seas." 

He made as if to ring for one of the men. 

"No, I will not. If I send for Karl, he will 
find reason for gloating at my wretchedness. 
Little help can he he to me. And I doubt not 
he seeks but to replace me in command. Curse 
him!" 

So the morning passed. The anxious Ober- 
lieutenant himself sought the periscope and 
his eye swept the sea time and time again. But 
to no avail. 
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Noontime found great excitement. The 
lookout, keen of eye, discovered the faint haze 
far away of some ship on its way. 

The Oberheutenant now gave a swift order. 
AH his moroseness had vanished. He was even 
ready to make friends again with the Second in 
Command. 

"Mein Heber Karl," he said as he placed an 
affectionate arm about the Second in Com- 
mand, "luck seems to have returned to us." 

"We shall hope so, sir," was the stiff reply 
and there was just enough movement away 
from the arm on the part of Karl to leave it in 
an embarrassed position. 

Herr Koenig was too intent in the moment 
to take heed. But Ka,rl knew that the action 
on his part and his lack of cordiality would 
come back to his chief's notice when morose- 
ness would return. 

"The churl," he muttered. 

As swiftly as possible the submarine made 
its way to the oncoming ship. It dared not rise 
again for the steamer was still far away. The 
commander had hopes too that he would have 
no need to launch a torpedo but would be able 




to shell the ship into submission should it pur- 
pose to resist. 

He made a swift calculation now. If the foe 
held his course he would be within striking dis- 
tance. Even if he swerved he would still be a 
target for a torpedo. 

Then, at the right moment, he gave a quick 
order and the submarine arose. His calcula- 
tions were right— his intended prey was near 
at hand. But the prey was anything but that — 
and Koenig uttered a sharp exclamation. 

In bold rehef, a fair target, was one of the 
Yankee destroyers. 

A fair target, but not for hasty gunnery, nor 
for a torpedo. Even then, the destroyer seemed 
to have been caught napping for an instant. 
The OberUeutenant now gave his sharp com- 
mand as one of the destroyer's guns spoke. 

It was a miss, a lucky one for the submarine, 
which sank below water and moved swiftly 
away. A narrow escape. 

But in the heart of Koenig there was a gpeat 
rage. Cursed luck that made him the jest of 
fortune. 

He passed the Second in Command. Some- 
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thing about him, perhaps it was his very atti- 
tude of absence of emotion made the command- 
er's rage turn murderous. 

"You simpleton," he cried, and struck him 
down. 

Karl rose. His face was livid. For a mo- 
ment he stood there. Then he saluted his su- 
perior and turned silently away. 

Eoenig returned to his cabin, his rage not a 
whit appeased. 




CHAPTER XI 



Blow Meets Blow 



FROM three points therefore, as the reader 
gathers, the submarine of the Hun, the 
destroyer and tlie Alaska, the liner on which 
Ted and Strong had embarked, were converg- 
ing. 

The Wizard had been instructed to convoy 
the Alaska on Tuesday and on Thursday, after 
that to stay within wireless call. 

Luck had not been with Sandy — no sight of 
periscope had anyone on deck been able to per- 
ceive during the morning. And nothing of 
event occurred until high noon — just when 
the watch and gunners were changing. 

Then a startling thing happened — even in 
that moment of change when the watchful 
Sandy was giving place to Mathewson. Foi 
as he made way — a periscope suddenly ap- 
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peared almost on top of them. There was a 
shout — a quick order — but that moment lost 
gave the submarine a chance to submerge as 
a gim spoke. 

Even a submerged submarine is not in safety 
and you may be sure that a wrathful watch 
took every possibility to put it out of commis- 
sion. But to no avail. 

After two hours of careful searching, dur- 
ing which the disconsolate Sandy stayed with 
his relief, the commanding officer gave the 
word to turn to meet the Alaska. Orders were 
orders, and such were the instructions. 

"Never mind, Sandy. The next time, we'll 
get him," one of the Twins said encouraging- 

ly- 

"To think of me waiting and waiting with 
never a sight of him. And then just as I make 
way for Matty up he pops. The cheeky devil." 

"Cheeky nothing. If ever there was a startled 
sub — that particular one was it. He fairly 
turned over in his haste to get under way." 

"Well, all the luck's on his side, up to now," 
was Sandy's rueful comment. 
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Which was not what the OberUeutenant had 
thought, as you may remember. 

"Luck or something else," said Arthur. 

"Say Arthur, when do we expect to sight 
the Alaska? Do you know? 

"No, and with these hours lost it will be so 
much later. I reckon though there's someone 
watching. Besides the Alaska can give a good 
account of herself with its armament." 

Lieutenant Stanley, the commandant, had 
each of the gunners and the men responsible 
before him. Their explanations, while they ex- 
plained, proved only that the sub had by some 
streak of unaccountable luck appeared in the 
one minute in so many hours when the de- 
stroyer's men were not prepared for it. 

Like a good commander he immediately set 
to work to have that one minute be, Uke all the 
rest, one in which the Wizard would be pre- 
pared for anything that miglit arise. 

Three hom-s later — the faint smoke of the 
Alaska was sighted in the far distance. The 
commandant, glasses sighted, was watching. 
Suddenly he called to one of the officers near- 
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by. He pointed toward the ship and handed hii 
glasses to the officer. 

Even as he did so there was a boom, the 
Alaska seemed a mass of smoke. 

A sharp order and the Wizard went forward 
with every ounce of steam. 

But it had a number of miles to cover. When 
it did appear on the scene tlie work of rescue 
had been completed by the con^'oy. Then an 
interchange of signals left the Wizard in the 
neighborhood while the others steamed for the 
English coast. The Alaska was still above 
water and a number of the men and officers 
spent their time between watching tlie wreck 
and an oily waste, distinctly apparent far in the 
distance — with a trace here and there of wreck- 
age. 

The Oberheutenant's luck had turned, but 
turning had overpowered him and his subma- 
rine. So that the hatred between Karl and 
himself was a thing that was not to run its 
course — Fate had intervened. 
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E MUST return to the Alaska. 



Ted, somewhat to his surprise, was not 
seasick. Neither was John Strong. But M. 
Rellier pretended to be overcome and kept to 
his cabin. 

Nothing eventful occurred during those 
first few days of the voyage. Various convoys 
had kept company with the Alaska. Now it 
was the Wizard, then again it was the Albion 
and one or two other of the fleet of Uncle Sam, 
If the change in convoys did notliing else it 
added to the excitement and variety. 

On the sixth day out, the worry as to sub- 
marines took hold of most of the passengers. 
Ted's first uneasiness bad left him. There had 
been constant drills on board — the gunners 
had put in their own practice. On the whole 
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the assurance of the captain who spoke to them 
was reassuring to the passengers — at least to 
most of them. 

"A submarine's chief asset is the element of 
surprise. That makes them dangerous despite 
all the convoys of Uncle Sam. Thanks to the 
precautions, however, very few submarines 
could make their escape if they did make a suc- 
cessful attack. 

"Aside from any loss of men and women — 
if the Alaska was to be sent to the bottom and 
therein be the cause of sending a submarine 
there — it would be exceedingly worth while. 
We have taken every safeguard to make such 
loss of hfe small. 

"But everyone here wiU find it important to 
go into the drills and remember the tilings that 
he or she has to do. In that, Ues safety," 

Nothing was seen of M. Rellier through 
those first days. But from a certain amount of 
sleuthing and watching — Ted came to the 
conviction that the man Sloan, whose name 
had been mentioned by Rellier in the telephone 
booth at the hotel, was a steward on board the 
ship. It was one of these stewards whom the 
boy had noticed in attendance on their next 
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door neighbor — oftener than was even neces- 
sary for a man suffering from seasickness. 

Ted believed that it was this same steward 
who had been in conference with their neigh- 
bor on that first night. 

He told this to Strong, 

"What's their idea? What are they up to?" 
Ted asked him. 

"Something that bodes mischief. Eren if 
we find nothing incriminating before we land 
in England, I shall ask that both of them be 
held as suspicious characters." 

"I don't suppose they are planning to sink 
this ship — do you?" 

"Not very well. But that gives me an idea. 
If they don't want to sink the ship, do they 
want something carried to the other side?" 

"You mean?" questioned Ted. 

"I mean very little, that's my trouble. But 
that may be it." 

"If it is that^it is either some information, 
or something that would be exceedingly yalu- 
able to the enemy." 
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"And it must be something which could be 
smuggled," added Ted. 

"If Rellier would leave his room — as he no 
doubt wiU — some time before we land — you 
could eflFect entrance into his room and make 
a search. It's hardly probable that it is any- 
thing very easily to be found — unless Rellier 
feels that he is beyond suspicion." 

"Wouldn't it be a good idea to seftreh the 
steward's quarters?" asked Ted. 

"That's a good idea, Ted. We'll do tkat. 
Let's go on deck in the meantime and see wtiat 
we can see." 

The Albion and the Sentinel were some dis- 
tance away. At one of the guns the gunner 
was at drill sighting the same — now here, now 
there. 

The sky was cloudless. The sea, which had 
been inclined to be choppy the day before was 
peaceful. 

Into this peaceful, rather lazy day — the look- 
out shouted his warning. A gun spoke, then 
the guns of the Albion and the Sentinel. 

"Torpedo ahead," shouted the lookout calm- 
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"I hit her, I hit her," the gunner cried, and 
the next moment there was proof that more 
than one thing had been hit. 

The torpedo hit the liner. The ship's star- 
board lowered dangerously to the level of the 
sea. 

There was little excitement and in the first 
few seconds, none of the passengers gave heed 
to the evidence that one of the Kaiser's subma- 
rines had received its death blow. For even as 
the submarine had already sunk« the Alaska 
was fast settling. 




THE ALASKA was settling fast. The 
work of the crew and the passengers was 
methodical — there was no time lost in unnec- 
essary actions or in useless expenditure of en- 
ergy. 

The drilling, which had been a daily event, 
now stood in good stead. Each man and wom- 
an knew his or her place. And although the 
ship, as was very evident, was sinking very 
rapidly, the probabilities indicated that there 
was to be no loss of life. Unless — 

Ted, outwardly calm, after that first moment 
of sudden affright, which the bravest among 
us have, when the ship had been struck, acted 
in accordance with instructions. So had Strong. 
And each was so occupied that no word had 
been exchanged between them. Then they had 
been separated. 
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Three of the boats had safely cleared the 
ship. Now as the fourth boat was made ready 
- — Ted suddenly bethought himself of M. Rel- 
Uer. 

Curious he scamied the remaining pass- 
engers who were either waiting their turn or 
helping in the work. But his man was not 
among these, Ted knew that Relher had not 
been among the first three boatloads. Then 
where could he be? 

He turned to speak of it to Strong- But the 
latter was at the far end and out of reach for 
the moment. 

It suddenly came to the boy that Rellier 
could be in only one place — in his cabin — 

"Why should he be there, at this timeT' the 
"boy wondered. Then it came to hira. The 
answer was clear and certain. 

Again Ted turned to speak to Strong. But 
to do so in private would mean a wait — and 
waiting was extremely dangerous. If anything 
was to be done it had need to be done at once. 

Quickly and quietly the boy made his way 
to his own room. He did this so quietlf that 
he was certain he was not heard. 
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Ib Uie next cabin there was great activity, 
apparent confusion — which he could discern 
from the voices of the occupants. Also a great 
scurrying. 

Ted realized that he could gain very little 
information of the work of lais neighbors from 
where he was. He made an instant decision. 

If luck was with him he would find out the 
business of M. RelUer and the steward Sloan; 

Without knocking at his neighbor's door he 
suddenly turned the knob and opened it. 

Two startled countenances faced the door 
as he did so. There was a moment's silence — a 
moment which Ted spent in appraising the 
room as well as he could. 

From a trunk the two men had been taking 
small packages which they had opened and 
the contents of which they were storing about 
their persons. The stuff looked like silver to 
the boy — as a matter of fact it was platinum, 
a metal more precious than gold and impera- 
tively necessary in the making of munitions. 

"Well, what do you want?" the man Sloan 
snarled. 

"They sent me down — a last call. Heard 
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your voices and so came here. Better hurry." 

"Come in and help us, for a moment, will 
you?" invited the oily voice of M. RelUer. 

"Gladly," replied Ted, glad of the oppor- 
tunity. It would give him a chance to observe 
more closely. 

He made as if to give them some aid. As 
he stooped to pick up one of the packages of 
precious metal — there came a swift, crushing 
blow. There was a great whirling; hghts 
danced all about, then he knew nothing more. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



The Twins Chance It 



IT WAS SLOAN whose blow had sent the 
boy into a senseless heap on the floor. 

Now as the boy lay there, he shoved the un- 
(Moscious body with his foot to see if he was 
not feigning. 

"He's as good as dead," remarked M. Rel- 
lier. "Waste no time — hurry. This prying, 
little devil has taken enough of our time." 

"Yes, but he's rid of — no danger of his tell- 
ing what he has seen. This ship wUl be in the 
deep in another half hour or less." 

"I guess we'll have to leave more than half 
of tliis. I'm carrying more than I should by 
now. How about you, Sloan?" 

"Well, I guess I have all I can manage, too. 
Curse that fool submarine, it robs us of a 
pretty penny." 
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'All in the game, Sloan. Perhaps they'll re- 
pay us for our losses when we tell them." 

"Perhaps — can you see them? But enough 
— we had best get on deck, otherwise they may 
be suspicious." 

The two made their way, without apparent 
observation, to the decreasing knot of passen- 
gers still remaining. There were but three more 
boats — and the crew were working feverishly. 

Into the first of these, Strong and our two 
worthies were assigned. Strong tiu-ned to find 
Ted. He had been too busy up to now to think 
of the boy. There was usually small need for 
him to worry about him, he knew. 

But now he did not see him. His gaze be- 
came anxious. 

"Are you looking for the boy, sir?" asked 
Sloan civilly. 

"Yes, where is he?" 

"He went in one of the other boats. One of 
the men who was to tell you told me." 

Strong looked at Sloan suspiciously. And 
yet there was no reason for suspicion, he de- 
cided. Yet it was not like Ted — ^to go without 
a word. 
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"Hurry, Mr. Strong," one of the ship's 
cers urged. "Tliis is no time to waste time. 

So Strong matle his way into the boat. Un- 
easy, somewhat suspicious and yet, realizing 
that there was small occasion for his suspicions 
and uneasiness. 

M. Relher and Sloan also left the ship in 
the same boat. The other boats were being rap- 
idly picked up by the rescuing ships. In its 
turn the boat which contained the three was 
taken under the wing of the Albion. 

The Alaska, which had at first settled very 
fast, now that all the boats with their passen- 
gers had made their escape, gave every evi- 
dence of staying above water for an hour or 
more. 

The Wizard had come too late for the work 
of rescue. She made an investigation of the 
spot where the U boat had been struck. There 
was very satisfactory evidence of the fate of 
the submarine and it was viewed with a mixtm-e 
of satisfaction and envy by the ship's crew. 
This might have been their work— and if it 
had, the Alaska might have been saved. 

Lieutenant Stanley of the Wizard watch- 
ing the Alaska, remarked, "If I knew that ship 
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would stay above water for a half hour more 
I'd send a crew aboard her — to see what they 
can see." 

The lieutenant who was with him nodded in 
assent. 

The remark of the commanding officer 
reached all of the commissioned men within the 
next few minutes. 

It was part of the proof of their twinshjp 
that very often the same idea occurred to both 
at the same time. So now Arthur turned to 
Herbert even as Herbert turned to Arthur. 

"Shall we?" asked Herbert. 

"We'll try," remarked Arthur. 

The two came forward. Now the command- 
ant, although he had a strong liking for the 
two, felt it no necessity to show the same. 

"Well, young men?" he asked brusquely. 

"If you please sir, we should like, with your 
permission, to make the trip to the Alaska. 
We think there is time." 

"You mean you want to go, so you beheve 
you have the time in which to do it before she 
sinks." 
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"Yes, sir/* said the embarrassed Arthur. 

"We^d like to chance it," said the more col- 
lected Herbert. 

"I beUeve it a good thing to do," mused the 
commanding officer. 

He gave a few sharp orders. A boat was 
made ready. 

"There really is no need for both of you to 
go," he remarked. 

The twins stood at attention. They had been 
afraid he would say something of that kind. 

The officer looked at them for a moment. 
"Well it would be quite too hard for me to de- 
cide which to send, so you can both go." 

"Yes, sir," said the twins stiffiy. What they 
wanted to do was to hurrah. 

"You will understand, young men, you are 
to stay no longer than fifteen minutes aboard 
the ship. Not a second more than that." 




To TED MARSH lying prone on the 
floor and oblivious of his surroundings 
there came a slow and rather rocky conscious- 
ness. It was no sudden return to the land of 
the Uving— -one second he seemed to grasp 
rather hazily where he was and how his plight 
had come about, the next second he seemed 
to drift back into a state of coma. 

He was weak, that, he realized, as he tried to 
move with gradually growing strength. A full 
realization came to him that he had been left 
on board the sinking ship which seemed to be 
uncannily silent. 

How long would the ship stay above water? 
Had John Strong left him to drown? He knew 
that that was not so — that his apparent deser- 
tion would be easily explained. 
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It was very much up to him to move. Move 
where, even if he could do so ? Even if he could 
manage to reach the deck — what then? He 
could not swim for long — ^not in his present 
plight. 

But the plucky boy brought himself to. He 
could but try — no one could do more than tliat. 
Come what may, he would keep a stiff upper 
lip. And so, wearily, slowly, he made his way 
from the cabin, dragging himself, for his limbs 
were too weak to cany him, to the stairs. 

It was slow work. Only dogged determina- 
tion carried him to the steps. A fearfully long 
distance. There were moments when the boy's 
weakness overcame bini and a welcome inertia 
succeeded, when, partly conscious, he was in- 
capable of movement. 

We are afraid it would liave gone badly with 
the lad despite his grit. But an overseeing 
Providence moving in apparent mystery holds 
His own solution — sometimes we see it— more 
often we do not. 

It was on the steps that the Twins found 
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him. Painfully, he was trying to make them — 
successful manipulation of one would be fol- 
lowed now and then by shpping down one or 
two. 

The boys had been on the Alaska for seven 
minutes — when one of the men reported signals 
from the Wizard. 

"Investigate if boy is on board. Reported 
missing." This was what Arthur had deciph- 
ered. Wonderingly, the Twins and the men 
had spread tliemselves to make a hasty search. 
They had not reached further than the steps 
leading to the cabins when they espied Ted. 

In that second when Ted realized that help 
had come — there came to him the thought also 
of the stuff which the two men had tried to re- 
move from their cabin. 

Very weakly, in a low voice, he advised the 
hstening Herbert to investigate. While two of 
the men carried Ted, Herbert and Arthur 
went with them to the cabin of M. Rellier. A 
hasty examination proved the fact that there 
were several hundred pounds of platinum, 
which the twins quickly recognized. 
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"Won't his Nibs be pleased?" voiced Ar- 
thur, referring to their commander. 

"Fourteen minutes," called one of the men. 

"Good enough," replied Herbert. "I guess 
we have it all now. Arthur, who had made a 
hasty examination for papers, etc., had satis- 
fied himself that if any had been there, they 
had been removed. 

"Let's go," he announced. 

The men carried Ted carefully to the deck 
and from there lowered him with the same care 
to their boat. With a last glance from the 
Twins, the boat quickly increased the distance 
between the sinking ship and themselves. 

Fifteen minutes later, the Alaska was in her 
watery grave. Ted had been safely lodged on 
board the Wizard and aij anxious person 
named John Strong was assured that the boy 
was safe. 

The Commandant questioned Ted, who told 
him of Rellier and what he had discovered. 
Whereupon the officer sent a wireless to John 
Strong and the latter set to work immediately. 
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When the Albion landed its temporary 
passengers, two of them were in irons. Until 
definite arrangements were made, it had been 
decided that the platinimfi these two had tried 
to carry to the German lines would stay in the 
possession of Uncle Sam for whom the com- 
mander of the destroyer was acting as proxy. 



CHAPTER XVI 



Off Duty 



FOR TWO WEEKS the boy was critically 
ill. Even if the conmiandant's purpose had 
been to remove the lad, it would have been 
against the advice of the medical officer on 
board. Tlie commander decided that this par- 
ticular case came under no rule and so he was 
warranted in using his own good judgment. 

When the boy had improved sufficiently to 
be removed the Wizard was too far from shore 
to make the journey for that purpose only. 

Somehow, Ted's recovery, once it was 
certain that he was to stay on board seemed to 
be very quick. In three weeks he was up and 
about— a month after the sinking of the Alaska 
he was as well as ever. 

Although Ted was younger than the TwinSj 
they became warm friends. He confided toi 




I 
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them how much he had wanted to j oin the navy 
and how impossible it had seemed. 

"Well," said Arthur in a very positive man- 
ner, "I always believed that things would come 
to you if you wished for them hard enough." 

"Even if an Alaska and a submarine have 
to be sunk in order to have the wish come true, 
eh?" Herbert argued jokingly. 

The Wizard was one of a number convoying 
a transport for Somewhere in France. Ted, 
who had been assigned to certain duties, was 
free at the moment and was an interested ob- 
server of the gun practice. Sandy, one of the 
gunners, had taken a great liking to him and 
proved it by showing him the working of his 



Submarines were extremely scarce in the 
neighborhood of the Wizard. But constant at- 
tention, minute care and the spotlessness of his 
Bob showed Sandy's faith and love for his gun. 
To him it was hmnan, often, as he worked over 
it, he spoke to it as if it were alive and could 
understand. The other gunners swore that 
there was an uncanny relationship between the 
two — Sandy and his gun — that the former had 
thrown some magic over the gim, the result of 
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■which brought him all the high marks and 
prizes for markmanship. 

Night had come on — the Twins, Ted Marsh, 
Sandy, whose relief it then was, and Steve 
Carney, Sandy's mate, were seated where they 
could see the stars above and the clear bright 
moon, which brought into sharp relief the out- 
line of the nearest transport. It was a little too 
soon in the journey across the Great Pond to 
expect any U Boats — nevertheless constant 
and sharp was the lookout. 

Talk had turned to the unusual gunnery of 
Sandy that day — he had made some hard shots. 

"Say, Sandy," said Arthur, "I hear the men 
are going to protest against your competing 
with them. They say that it's all right to com- 
pete with human skill but it isn't fair to make 
them line up against magic — that you and yoiu" 
gun have some strange power." 

Sandy laughed. 

"I'm ready to admit, I am, that Bob's a 
wonder." 

"It's all in the care you take of your gun," 
Sandy continued. "Guns are human. They 
have their little ways about them, you've got to 




leam them. You see Bob and I, we know each 
other. 

"But speaking about real gminers, we're all 
children. Guns are made these days — well, 
pretty soon they won't need us at all, a gun will 
handle itself. It isn't so long ago, well, a man 
had to be a man to handle one of them and 
handle it well. 

"Your Uncle Sam may not have the biggest 
navy in the world, but no other has had better 
gTinners. You fellows think I'm good — ^you 
should have seen Terry McMahon, gunner. 
United States Navy. Faith, it's twelve years 
ago, he was as big as life and I was just old 
enough to play general nuisance, mostly in the 
neighborhood where he was, so he said, 

"Terry had been with Schley at Santiago, 
seven years before. You couldn't call him a 
pacifist, he used to say, 'What's a warship for 
without a war or two.' 

"But shucks, first thing I know, I'll be 
ramhhng about Terry. Instead of letting his 
soul rest in peace. If it's resting that way, I 
doubt not, it's the first peace Terry ever had." 

"That's a bad place to stop, Sandy," said 
Arthur. 
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"He doesn't want to stop, he just wants to 
be urged," answered Steve Carney. 

"It's a great night to listen," added Ted. 
"Just think of it Sandy, they may be telling 
stories about you some years from now." 

"Go to it, Sandy," Herbert also urged. 



"Seeing as you're begging me I'll tell you. 
I was going to, any way." 




S-Andt's Feiend Teeey McMahon 



"T'M WONDERING," began Sandy, as 
-i- the men set themselves comfortably, dur- 
ing the pause in which the narrator mused over 
the past few years, "I'm wondering how the 
good St. Peter decided when Terry McMahon 
appeared before him. 'Twas a most difficult 
decision, I don't misdoubt. 

"It's Ted here who has said that they may be 
telling stories of us in the days to come. It sets 
me thinking. After all, I'm just wondering if 
St. Peter, begging his saintly pardon, doesn't 
work it all out on the theory — 'Judge not that 
you be not judged.' 

"If folks will say half the good tilings of me 
that can be said of Terry, peace be with his 
soul, I'll count it worth while. Terry had his 
faults, you could not be denying it, but it's 
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drink more than him that was to be blamed for 
them. 

"There was none better hearted than he. 
Fmdoving and generous, he would g^ive his last 
sou to a pal and go further than that. And 
loyal? There was one young lieutenant on 
board the ship who stood up to him one night 
down at San Martino when Terry was drunk 
and crazy — But I'm running ahead of my 
story. 

"Once drink got him Terry was a changed 
man. His good heart turned vicious, his love 
of fun became black deviltry, his very com- 
radeship a thing that brought disgrace and 
trouble. 

"Things are different now. Folks may argue 
that it's against the rights of men but that's an 
argument that begins nowhere and ends, well 
it ends in the same place. At any rate, in 
those good old days of fifteen and twenty years 
back, drink was everywhere and to be a sailor- 
man almost meant to be a booze hound. 

"Yes, they're different now. I'm not the 
preaching kind, but I'm glad of it. I've seen 
it both ways. I've seen other men like Terry 
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McMahon, good fellows until the drink got 
them. 

"I had better come back to Terry, — Terry, 
whose marksmanship was second to none, who 
had received mention in the war with the 
Spaniards, who had been promoted and re- 
duced time and again. 

"And tile event I am about to relate was 
just seven years after the end of that scrim- 
mage when the na\'y had men who were keen 
for service but who found small opportunity 
to satisfy their wish. Our navy made itself 
known on every sea. Roosevelt was the presi- 
dent, as you know. It was about the time when 
the Panama Canal was becoming really pos- 
sible and when Colombia saw opportunity and 
many milUons of dollars just ahead of it. 

"It didn't see it long. For Panama started 
a revolution and became a repubhc. Colombia 
insisted that the Yankees instigated the whole 
thing and how those Colombians did love the 
Gringo. 

"About this time the Memphis, in its travels 
hither and thither, was assigned to Colombia. 
It made a quick voyage across the Pacific, 
coaling but once, without any shore leave, and 
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arrived at San Martino, with all of us crazy 
to get on shore, as you may guess. 

"Until the day before we reached the South 
American country, Terry seemed least desir- 
ous of shore leave. The rest of us talked about 
it and planned all the things we would do. But 
Terry to all appeara.nces seemed to he light- 
heartedly content with things aboard, never 
had he a scowl or an ugly word for any one 
and he was the Ufe and joy of the mess and of 
all activities. 

"We had no idea of any ugliness brooding 
against Americans, had had no word of it. I 
remember so well, how the captain allowed an 
unusually large number of us on shore and 
among these was Terry and myself. 

"He couldn't reach a ginparlor soon enough. 
Some of the others joined him but there were a 
number of us who either had no intentions of 
finding our amusement in that way or else had 
later plans for the booze. 

"Did I say that we knew nothing of the 
feeling of the Colombians against us? Well, 
we knew it right soon after we landed. Scowls 
and jabbering met us everywhere and some of 
the more reckless among us took delight in pro- 
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ite?' I 



yoking the inhabitants. 'Maybe they'd bite 
hopefully suggested Jimmy Lind. None of us 
had much respect for their fighting qualities. 

"Thanks to a few among us who were a 
calmer lot than the rest, our own particular 
party had very Uttle trouble. It may be, too, 
that it was due in the main to the fact that our 
ways during the afternoon and evening were in 
places that were not trouble grounds. 

"Terry's party was making the rounds of 
all the disreputable holes of the town and each 
drink Terry had, was bringing more and more 
of the black deviltry of the man to the surface. 
He and the eight men with liim forgot the rules 
laid down by the captain which applied to all 
shore leaves and they taunted and plagued the 
none too pleasant townspeople. Yet strangely, 
there were no answering taunts, and the jeers 
of the sailormen met no response. 

"It was in a big place in the center of the 
town that Terry, who was now crazy drunk, 
reeled over to a group who were sitting at a 
table and grabbing one of the men by the col- 
lar, threw him to the floor. The men with him 
tried to follow his example. They wanted that 
particular table. 
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"This was the last straw. The Colombians 
swarmed all about the eight men. Not a whit 
deterred, Terry and his men welcomed the joy 
of the probable battle. Yet it would have gone 
hard with him and them. 

"And just when they were about to mix it. 
Lieutenant Stewart, a young officer on the 
Memphis, who had heard the clamor as he 
passed the door, came through it. He realized 
the situation at once. It was more than a 
brawl; it would give a black eye to the Mem- 
phis, to the American Navy, it might even be 
the last straw to preventing hostiUties between 
the two countries. 

"And he knew which of his men to go to. He 
had been on the JMemphis long enough to re- 
alize who would be the ringleader. He made 
for Terry McMahon. 

" 'You fool. You're drunk and crazy. Get 
yourself out of here and at once.' 

"If Stewart had not known Terry McMa- 
hon his words would have held no unusual 
meaning. But he knew his man. Terry, sober, 
was the easiest man to handle, drunk he held re- 
spect for no man, not even his superior. What 
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Stewart wanted was to turn Terry's rage ' 

so that it should he against himself. 

"It was one thing to report the mutiny of 
one of the men against an officer, it was another 
to report a brawl of men of Uncle Sam's Navy 
in a strange land. The first was considerably 
easier to adjust, possibly quieted even before 
a report was necessary. 

"Terry stiffened into attention for a mo- 
ment. But he was too far gone in his senses. 

"He grasped the Ueutenant by the shoulder. 
It was a viselike grip hut Stewart never 
winced, 

" 'Faith,' said Terry, 'there's no denying I'm 
drunk. But I'll stand no bossing from better 
men than you. Go you, yourself. I'm staying 
for these hearties. Come on you greasers, if 
you're coming?' And he lurched toward them. 

"Stewart turned to the other men. 'You 
fools, don't you know what this means? Glet 
him out of here.' 

"Either the men were not so drunk or they 
had some realization of the situation. They 
tried to obey the officer. They jostled, pushed 
and forced the reluctant Terry toward the 
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door. Nor did they stop to see whether Lieu- 
tenant Stewart was following. 

"They made their way safely on board. 
There was considerable worriment on their 
part as to the upshot of the embroilment. But 
least concerned was Terry, who slept peace- 
fully and drimkenly tlirough the night. 

"But the anti climax of the event came the 
next morning. Lieutenant Stewart was re- 
ported missing — he had not returned to the 
ship the night before. 




""1 T 70RD of tlie absence of the officer did 
V V not come down to us at once. The rest 
of us had heard of the trouble of the night be- 
fore — and those of us who knew Stewart, were 
fairly certain that he would not press the mat- 
ter further. He was no stickler, he was a favo- 
rite among us — and then again it was Terry 
who was the trouble maker and well— folks 
just forgave lots in Terry for the fineness that 
was in him when he was sober. 

"But where Terry usually had no memory 
of these escapades, in this particular instance 
he remembered everything of the night before. 
He was for going before the lieutenant and 
apologizing, for he did not know as yet, it be- 
ing the early morning, that there was no lieu- 
tenant on board to whom to make apology. He 
bad no intention to seek mercy, not he. You 
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ncTer saw a bluer man than him. For some of 
us, you see, the navy was but an incident — a 
few years of it and we were through. But to 
Terry it was home, he could never find com- 
fort elsewhere. And now, he insisted in seeing 
dismissal from it, as the upshot of his wild 
night. 

" 'And faith,' he added contritely, 'It's a de- 
serving case I am.' 

*'We could not, the one or two who attempt- 
ed to persuade him, keep him from seeking the 
heutenant's quarters. It was the nature of the 
man to have it over with. 

"When he reached the lieutenant's quarters 
he found more than he bargained for. The 
captain was tliere and so was the first lieuten- 
ant. 

" 'Jiminy,' he thought, 'they're already sit- 
ting at the wake of Terry McMahon.' 

"'What is it, Terry?' the captain asked, 
worried hke. 

" 'I'm seeking Lieutenant Stewart, sir,' re- 
plied Terry, pretending an innocence he did 
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"The captain looked at him for a moment, 
then he looked at his assistant. There was no 
reason for surmising that the request of the 
gunner to see the missing officer had anything 
to do with his absence. 

" 'Terry, Lieutenant Stewart did not return 
to the ship last night. No word from him has 
come. Did you see him on land?' 

"Terry made no answer for many seconds. 
How could he? Through the pounding on his 
head and heart, he kept wondering should he 
say anything or should he not. It was hard for 
liim to make his decision but he made it. 

"He told his story to the captain. He 
painted his part as black as he could. Then 
the captain called som-e of the other men before 
him and each told what he reraembeed of the 
evening before. And none remembered Stew- 
art leaving the place with them or before them. 

" 'He must have run into trouble after the 
men left. The greasers probably found them- 
selves brave enough to attack one man.' This 
from Lieutenant Phillips. 

" 'Will you, Lieutenant Phillips, go on 
shore, extend my compliments to the mayor 
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and tell him Stewart is missing and that we 
shall expect his safe return? Take a number of 
the men with you.' 

" 'Yes, sir,' the Lieutenant replied, and sa- 
luted. 

"When all the men had left, TeiTjr still 
stayed behind. The captain observed him for 
a moment and realized that it was no time for 
the things that Terry had in store for himself. 

" 'What is it, Terry?' he asked. 

" 'I should like permission. Captain,' he said, 
'to go on shore for a few hours. I should like 
to go without explaining my purpose. I'll say 
this, however, that I'll not touch a drop dur- 
ing my stay on shore.' 

"The captain did some swift thinking. He 
had a rather definite suspicion as to the pur- 
pose of the gunner's request. Yet after all, 
why not? It might be a way to finding Stew- 
art. He had little hope from Phillips' mission. 
His inclination and desire was to make de- 
mand for the return of his ofl&cer or shell the 
town. But he remembered, rather bitterly, 
that only six months before he had been criti- 
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dzed for being hasty and lacking in diplomiicy. 
So he decided to await the outcome. 

" *You may have six hours on shore, Mc- 
Mahon.' he sdd in his stiffest maimer. 

"Terry saluted and made for the door. But 
before he reached it the captain grasped his 
hand. *Good luck to you, Terry/ he added 
kindly. 



CHAPTER XIX 



Teeey's Success 



ttrr^ ERRY took ten minutes to get into hii 
•I- civilian clothes. He had not worn them 
for years— and they looked it. He made rath- 
er a queer figure in them. Nor did he wear 
them because of any desire to hide his identity. 
What he had to do was no sleuthing — he had 
decided that the only possibility of success in 
finding the missing ofiicer was to club his way 
to him if necessary. But in case of trouble, the 
lack of a uniform would make his case less of- 
ficial. 

"He had no thought of self in the matter. 
After all, whatever he was to do, he could do no 
less for the lieutenant and as for himself, better 
the chances he took than the disgrace that was 
sure to follow. 

"He made his way to the scene of last night'* 
trouble. 
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'What Terry did after that was very simple, 
in its simphcity lay its success. He had rea- 
soned it out that Stewart had stayed behind 
to quiet the natives, so that no fuss would be 
made by them. Then something had evidently 
occurred and the percentage of chance favored 
the fact that it had happened then and there. 

"He entered the drinking place. There were 
but two men there, it was still early day. 
Neither of them knew him in his civihan 
clothes. He made his way to the bar and the 
bartender, after the manner of his kind, greet- 
ed him expectantly. Terry ordered a drink 
and several cheroots. 

"The bartender retiuTied to resume his con- 
versation with the other man who was partak- 
ing of some light wine. In a few moments the 
other man had left — and the man behind the 
bar tm-ned to fix some bottles, whistling softly 
to himself. 

"Terry called the man. His drink untasted 
stood before him. The latter came innocently. 

"Something in Terry's eye, however, caused 
him to pause, uncertain. Then came recogni- 
tion. 
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" 'Come here,' Terry repeated impatiently. 
There was a scowl on his face ; there was that 
something in his voice which brought the man 
pronto. 

" 'Where is the officer?' Terry asked, point 
blank. 

" 'I don't understand,' replied the other in 
Spanish. 

" 'You imderstood me well enough last 
night, my friend. I'll give you just two min- 
utes. Two minutes, mind you. Then I will 
shoot you down like a dog.' 

"Terry pulled out his watch. 

" 'I do not know where the officer is. He left 
here last night. If anything happened to liim 
it was elsewhere.' 

" 'You know where he is — you'll tell me, or 
by heaven, you die. Time flies.' 

"Terry held his gun ready. There was some- 
thing about him that told the Spaniard he 
meant business. There was the unconcerned, 
obvious matter-of-fact way, in which he waited 
for the Spaniard's decision. 

" The minute was almost up. A man came 
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in. The bartender cast uncertain eyes upon the 
newcomer, then back again on Terry, whose 
gun, hidden from the newcomer, was still 
pointed at him. 

" 'Will you tell?" Terry whispered. "Or shall 
I use this gun?' 

" 'I will tell," the man repUed. 'As soon S5 I 
am through here.' 

"Terry nodded his head in assent. The bar- 
tender turned to the newcomer. And as he 
served him he kept his eye upon the reckless 
American who stood there cool and imcon- 
eemed. 

"Whatever idea the bartender had had to 
act otherwise he decided against. After aU, 
why risk his own life — it was extremely preci- 
ous to him. The new man left in a minute or 
two and the bartender came back to Terry 
hesitatingly. 

" 'It was these men who were here last night. 
The officer, he came to speak to me. He was 
sorry for all this trouble — I was sorry, too. 
Then one of the men who saw his money came 
behind him and he hit him hard — on the head 

; hit him, so that we thou^t he was dead. 
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Then they took the money and some were for 
throwing his body in the river. But some 
thought to hold him until a ransom was paid.' 

" 'Where is he now?' Terry interrupted. 

" 'He is down near the river under guard,' 
was the reply. It was evident that the man in- 
tended to make a clean breast of it. Into his 
voice now came a touch of cupidity. 

"Terry recognized this. He wondered what 
he should do — in those few seconds, he weighed 
the pros and cons. 

"He was working the whole thing out in the 
belief that the man was telling the truth. The 
man risked much in not telling it and Terry 
was sure he realized that. Now how was Terry 
to find the house? Should he return to the 
ship — and put it up to the captain? Should he 
make the man guide him to the house and make 
the attempt at rescue singlehanded? That he 
would willingly do — but would his chances of 
rescue be good? 

" 'Look here, amigo,* he said t» the Span- 
iard. 'You will show me the place now. If I 
rescue the officer — you will get fifty dollars. I 
have no money with me — ^but you'll get it. If 
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you help me to get into the house I shall tell 
no one that you did." 

"The Spaniard hesitated. 'I cannot, senor, 
leave the place to itself.' 

" 'Well, you will. Either your body goes or 
I'll send your soul on a long voyage. This is 
no child's play — I've got to find the lieuten- 
ant. It's either fifty dollars and nothing said 
— or a bullet. Take your choice.' 

" 'The Spaniard still hesitated. It was bad 
business, anyway he looked at it. There was 
not a moment's doubt in his mind as to the 
American's intentions. 

" 'I will show you, senor. And I shall expect 
that nothing will be said as to that, and the 
reward, too, if the American oflBcer is freed. 
Am I right?" 

" 'Right you are. Now then, let's go." 

"The man decided to close the place until 
his return. The two went off toward the river, 
the Spaniard at all time conscious of the prox- 
imity of the American's gun. 

"Terry was still undecided as to what to do. 
And then, just in front of him, he saw Lieuten- 
ant Phillips and his men. They had not seen 
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him and his first impulse was to evade them. 
After all, the errand he was bound on could not 
be an official one. Terry knew enough of the 
red tape and the absence of desire on the part 
of the civil officers of these pest holes to realize 
that Stewart could be removed a dozen times 
if the matter was put up to the officials. But 
another thought came to him wherein the Lieu- 
tenant and his men could be useful and still 
not find it necessary to take oflicial action. 

"He hurried the wondering Spaniard before 
him until he came up to the party. He saluted 
the officer. 

" 'What are you doing here, McMahon, and 
who is this man?' Phillips asked him. 

" 'This man is a friend of mine. The captain 
gave me six hours on shore. And as you see, 
I'm sober,' he added with a touch of humor. 

" 'Meet any success, sir, if I may be so bold 
as to ask?' he continued, 

" 'Nothing but red tape and a pohte assur- 
ance of good intentions,' repUed the officer. 

" 'Well, sir, may I speak to you in confi- 
dence and not officially?' Terry asked with a 
smile. 
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"Phillips looked at him for a moment. Then 
he seemed to feel something of the importance 
of what was ahead. Besides, Stewart was his 
own companion. The devil take the fact that 
his own hands were tied, so he thought. 

" 'Rather a vague thing to promise too and I 
suppose there's a catch somewhere, but go 
ahead,' he answered grimly. 

" 'Well, sir, this man tells me he knows 
where Lieutenant Stewart is and we were 
bound there when you came along.' 

"Phillips whistled. 'But — why — Don't teU 
me Terry — . In fact I don't think I heard you 
but go ahead. I'm hard of hearing today and 
so I may not hear all you say.' 

" 'Well sir, what I wanted to say was — 
would you find the time to stand at a certain 
place for a little while ? There are some friends 
I'd hke to show the American Navy to — ^ihey 
might be impressed by it.' 

" 'Well, we've been showing ourselves for a 
long, long time, so I cannot see the objection 
to a few more folks seeing us. I think we can 
lag awhile. But you had better have one of 
the men to help you point us out, dcai't you 
think so?' 
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" 'I reckon not, sir. I don't think it will be 
necessary to do more than point to you. And 
one more thing, sir. If this gentleman is tell- 
ing me the truth — and I am successful, well, 
faith, I'll be in his debt up to fifty dollars. And 
I, well, I'm financially embarrassed.' 

" 'Well, when you are sure that you are suc- 
cessful, senor,' and the ofBcer turned to the 
Spaniard, 'I will see that this man's debt is 
paid to you.' 

" 'Thank you sir, the senor officer is kind.' 

"Terry and the Spaniard went on ahead. 
Lieutenant PhUlips and his men, the men sus- 
pecting Terry's mission but not daring to sat- 
isfy their curiosity, followed. 

"In an alley leading to the river, the man 
turned and Terry with him. The Spaniard 
pointed out a house — and Terry waited until 
his friends came up. He had no wish to lose the 
Spaniard until the party was over, and so he 
continued his careful watch of him. 

"Terry made his way to the house. It was 
but two floors above the ground. The front 
door was not locked. Three men were in the 
large room to the left and at his entrance they 
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sprang up in surprise. Terry had them cov- 
ered on the instant. 

" 'Hands up. Hands up.' 

"One of the Spaniards evidently understood 
for up went his hands instinctively. The others 
were a little slow to follow his example, but 
when Terry thi-eatened them, they also put 
them up. 

" 'Now you,' Terry turned to the one who 
seemed to understand. 'Where is the American 
officer?' 

" 'Wliat officer? What American? You 
make a mistake.' 

" 'I make no mistake. What's more, I mean, 
business. Go to that window, my friend. Look 
outside.' 

"The man went. 

" 'Now tell these friends of yours what you 
see.' 

"The man spoke excitedly to the others who 
also came to the window. It must have put the 
fear of God into their hearts to see Uncle 

m's jackies outside. Terry let them look — 
the more they did so, the less he had to fear. 
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"GO TO THAT WINDOW, MY FRIEND. 
LOOK OUTSIDE,- 
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"You see, he was the last one to want blood- 
shed. There would he no excuse for that, and 
it would lessen the possibilities of rescue. Be- 
sides which, it would reflect back on a goodly 
number of people and things that were dear to 
Terry. 

"The Spaniards came back to him. 

" 'We should be glad to help the senor. We 
know nothing as to the oflicer — some other men 
brought him here. If we show the senor where 
he is — shaU we then escape liarm?' 

" 'If the officer has not been hurt further 
than what happened to him last night, if he 
returns safely to the ship — no harm shall come 
to anyone. Nor will we report it to the mayor 
and the police. But if anything has happened 
to him, then mark tliis, you will die. Show me 
where he is.' 

"The men, cowed, guided Terry to the cel- 
lar. There, bound, he saw Lieutenant Stewart. 
A great feeling welled up in his heart. A black 
rage came to him at the ill treatment the latter 
had received. 

" 'Here, you scimi,' he ordered. 'Help me 
up with him.' 
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Stewart seemed to but dimly recognize 
what was being done to him. The three Span- 
iards carried liim carefully to the upper floor. 
At the door, Terry signaled Lieutenant Phil- 
lips — who sent three of the jackies to relieve 
them. 

" 'Now go,' Terry ordered the Spaniards. 
'And you, Greasers, pray to all your saints for 
the mercy they showed you this day.' 

"The men needed no second invitation. They 
scampered back to the house, making sure to 
close the doors behind them. 

"Wlien Terry came up to Lieutenant PhU- 
Ups the latter was paying the guide the fifty 
dollars. 

" 'Here you,' Terry shot at him, 'the next 
time you are in business like this — ^it may be 
better business to just kill you. Remember 
that.' 

" 'Si, Senor Americano, si,' he was gone the 
next second, 

"Lieutenant Phillips walked beside Terry 
and sat beside him in the boat on the way to the 
Memphis. It did not take that long for Terry 
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to tell what had happened — ^he made it very- 
pithy and to the point. 



" *Terry/ Phillips said, *yo^*re a man's man 
when you're sober/ " 




""IT TELL," it's been a long story, hasn*t 
VV it?" said Sandy, as he stretched him- 
self. Somehow the words seemed to bring the 
boys and the men back to the present. 

"What happened to Terry, Sandy?" Arthur 
asked. 

"Why, he went his way. He wasn't cin-ed by 
that happening; not by a long shot. He was 
always on the verge of being fired from the 
navy — and always something just saved him. 

[ "But how could he have escaped in this in- 

l stance?" Arthur inquired. "I thought tliat his 

two offenses would be more than enough for 

his dishonorable discharge." 

"Sure, they would have been. But you see, 
everyone seemed to forget all about them. 
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Only once did the captain make mention of it 
to Lieutenant Stewart 

" *Say, Stewart,' he said to the latter when 
he was still tied down* He was a sick man for 
weeks, you see. 'I'm sending a report of our 
visit to San Martino. Have you any report to 
make to me?' 

"Stewart looked up at him. 'Nothing hap- 
pened at all, as far as I remember. Stupid 
place, that.' 

"The captain just smiled. 'That's what I 
thought. All the things that might have hap- 
pened, didn't.' 

"So you see there being no record of any- 
thing of the kind, Terry was never up on 
charges." 

"I'll say this much," said Ted. "It would 
have been a shame if anything had. Terry 
wasn't wonderful because he rescued the Lieu- 
tenant — ^although that was a big thing — ^he was 
wonderful in that he managed to save him 
with out any fuss being raised. And also be- 
cause — ^he just knew it was up to him — ^he had 
gotten the oflScer into the trouble." 

"Well, it was fine of Stewart not to bear any 
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illwill," added Herbert. **But how could he, 
when Terry was the one ^o rescued him/' he 
answered himself. 

'Who put up the fifiy dollars?'* asked the 
practical Steve Carney. 

"Search me," repUed Sandy. 'T)idn't I teU 
you enough?" 

The next day dawned bright and clear. The 
Wizard was convojring a number of ships on 
this day. They were on their way to the good 
old U. S. Somehow, word had gone about that 
the great Grcneral Wood was on board one of 
the ships and Ted was anxious to get a sight of 
the man who was one of the big miUtary figures 
of the country. But the general kept to his 
cabin at such times when the Wizard was near. 

Practice continued. There would come a 
day, so Sandy had predicted, when the great 
Allied army on the one hand, having defeated 
the Hun on land would deploy a vast division 
against the coast fortifications on the land side 
and ^hen the Allied navies in battle forma- 

I * 
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tion ^uld steam up against the Grcrman 
navy, sheltered under the protecting monsters 
of Heligoland, and all the other fortifications 
and there throw the gage of battle. Then would 
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the air fighters — in numbers that would cloud 
the sky, do their bit in making the German 
bite the ground. 

"If we only had them ready now," Herbert 
had voiced, referring to the air fighters. 
"Enough of them to do battle by themselves if 
need be." 

"Well," said Arthur, "in a day or so, we will 
have been a year in this war. Some of us think 
we could have done more — some of us think we 
have done a lot already. All I can say is that I 
wish we had done more." 

"And we will do more. We're going to give 
the Germans their big surprise. Think of all 
the men in France already. And aren't they 
the soldiers?" 

"At any rate," Steve Carney concluded the 
discussion, "there are some wars that are alto- 
gether naval — this one is all Army. It makes 
me wish I was there instead of hunting subma- 
rines that are becoming as scarce as hen's 
, teeth. 




CHAPTER XXI 



Patkol Duty 



TED HAD WONDERED if the Wizard 
was to dock at the Navy Yard. Luckily 
for him, however, sealed instructions had come 
when the ships were still two days from land. 

The commander of the Wizard had satisfit 
himself as to the lack of objection on any one's 
part as to Ted's staying on board. The boy 
had been so anxious to stay— this, coupled with 
the report from London that the two men who 
had been on the Alaska, Sloan and Rellier, had 
been arrested in England as spies and that it 
was the boy's discovery that had convicted 
them — ^made it easy for the commandant to 
overlook some of the rules. Then too, of 
course, the Wizard had never really docked, so 
that the opportimity to land him bad not ap- 
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If mention has not been made of Ted's let- 
ters home, it must not be inferred that Ted had 
not written as often as opportunity presented 
itself. Il may even be said for the boy that he 
was homesick for the ranch — his family, the 
Deans and Wayland. He wondered what his 
chum Sydney was doing and he, ever so often, 
wished that the latter could be with bim during 
all these experiences. 

Ted had not heard from Mack since the lat- 
ter had left him at Cincinnati. No word had 
come to him of the mine — but he knew it was 
in good hands and no doubt, reports were be- 
ing made to his father as per instructions to 
Mr. Day, who had it in charge. 

The Wizard was bound south — and the crew 
wondered where to. 

They soon found out, for when the ship was 
off the Florida coast the sealed instructions 
were opened. The news as to their destination 
soon became general — ^they were to go to the 
Pacific coast, from where word had come of the 
appearance of submarines. They were to pass 
through the canal and patrol the western coast 
of Mexico, where rumor had it, there was a 
submarine station. 
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The journey was uneventful, although Ted 
welcomed the opportunity to pass through the 
Panama Canal. By some strange chance they 
stopped at San Martino, and the boys, Arthur, 
Herbert and Ted. watched with added interest 
the situation of the town and remembered the 
adventures of Terry. Sandy pointed things 
out to them as best he could, none of the men 
being allowed on shore. 

A few days later they were at their station. 
An extra sharp lookout was kept now for pos- 
sible submarines. Often too, the commander 
detailed a crew for investigations. It was not 
his wish to make his coming known but a sug- 
gestion had been made to him that it might be 
wise to deploy a man or so to visit the town 
of Amarillo, and make inquiries. 

Steve Carney spoke Spanish quite well and 
Ted had a smattering of it, wliich he had picked 
up while down on the Mexican border. It was 
Ensign Herbert who took the occasion to ad- 
vise the commander of Ted's knowledge. 

For very good reasons, it served the purpose 
of the commander best to have two go on this 
mission rather than one. He called Ted before 
him and questioned him. 
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Ted was more than willing and Steve made 
no objection as to his going with him. 

"There is of course small danger attached to 
this," remarked the officer as he gave thenj final 
instructions. "But you also understand that if 
there is anything to be found out on shore, you 
will not discover the same unless your identity 
is unknown." 

Steve nodded mider standingly. The work 
ahead was not new to Ted but he did not tell 
this to anyone. 

It was close to the midnight hour when the 
two were landed on shore. By an all night's 
walk they would land in Amarillo at early 
mom. They were attired in clothes that were 
the worse for wear and they seemed to be two 
young irresponsibles who were making their 
way from place to place without a care in the 
world. 



CHAPTER XXII 



In Amarillo 



AMARILLO, a lazy Mexican town not al- 
,. together on the Pacific but near enough to 
count on it for its livehhood, seemed unaware 
of the world struggle half a world away, on 
the morning that Ted and Steve arrived. Here 
and there, the boys found signs indicating that 
the town was a fishing center. A wooden 
bridge spanned a wide creek wliich ran through 
the town and the winding road running paral- 
lel to the creek, brought them to the ramshackle 
building which was termed the hotel. 

Here the boys stopped and asked for food. 
They did not wish for a room, so they informed 
the landlord, but inquired of him about the 
roads leading further south and then debated 
whether to continue on foot or by the stage 
which was to leave that afternoon. The listen- 
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ing, curious landlord, waited for his oppor- 
tunity. 

"Where then are the young gentlemen desir- 
ous of going?" he asked in an English that was 
almost too perfect. 

"We don't know, except that we are on our 
way," replied Steve. "\Vhen we like a place we 
stop; hut we're not in a hurry. Are we?" he 
asked Ted. 

"Not we," Ted replied. "But I say Steve, 
let's not take that stage, walking is good for 
us. It's cheaper, too." 

"Why worry about the cost?" Steve replied, 
catching the cue. "Things are cheap enough 
about here— and the money we have will last 
us for months. Up in the States it wouldn't 
go far but down here," and Steve whistled ex- 
pressively. 

"If the gentlemen are not in haste, why do 
they not stay here for a few days?" the land- 
lord suggested persuasively. "It is of magnifi- 
cent fishing they may want perhaps, if so, it is 
here. Other enjoyments, too, are plentiful." 

"Perhaps," Steve replied dubiously. "At 
any rate, we shall be here for some hours." 
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"Could we go fishing in an hour or so?" Ted 
asked the landlord. 

"I will so arrange, if it is wished," mine host 
answered eagerly. Business was not so good 
that the prospect of these Americans staying 
in AmariUo for a few days was not a pleasing 
prospect. It was something to be wished for. 

"Shall we do it, Steve?" Ted asked his com- 
panion. 

"Just as you say," the other replied in a tone 
that betokened indifference. 

The landlord hastily departed to make ar- 
rangements and the boys continued their meal 
slowly and without haste. 

"Well, we've gotten somewhere, haven't 
we?" Steve spoke exultantly. His indifferent 
manner fell from him when he knew that they 
were alone. 

Ted was about to reply. He was equally 
pleased at the way things had worked out. But 
as he sat there, he could see into the room where 
several Mexicans had congregated — a room 
similar to the barrooms still to be found in 
many of the small hotels in the smaller towns 
of our country. 
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As he listened to Steve, he was abnost cer- 
tain that he saw two men in conversation and 
his attention was drawn to the fact that one of 
the men had pointed toward the room in which 
they were. 

"I think," he wliispered to Steve, "that we 
are the subject of conversation outside. Two 
of them are whispering together and I noticed 
one of them pointing this way," he explained. 

"Maybe so," Steve made answer. "But sus- 
picion is not part of our game although it may 
be in the game of some others. Let's not notice 
it," he continued. 

They called for some more coffee and a slat- 
ternly woman appeared at the kitchen door. 
Her gestures indicated that she did not under- 
stand. Two or three of the men who were in 
the other room appeared at their door. The 
woman called slirilly to them. 

"She do not understand what it is you may 
wish," one of the men informed them. 

No one knew that better than the boys but 
it was decided by them to keep the fact to them- 
selves that they could understand Spanish. 
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"We want some cofiFee, tell her," Steve re- 
plied. 

The man interpreted to the woman who dis- 
appeared. 

"Not everyone aroimd here understands 
English," Ted remarked to tlie Mexican civ- 
iUy. 

"No, senor. But very few. Do not the senors 
understand to speak Spanish?" 

"That's what makes our traveling hard?" 
Steve replied. "But someone has always been 
around who could explain for us," he added. 
"So it hasn't hothered us very much." 

"It may, when we get further down south," 
Ted added to the conversation. 

The woman appeared with the coffee and 
the man who had interpreted for them came 
still nearer. The other two stood at the door. 

"How far do the senors go?" the Mexican 
inquired. 

"We don't know yet. We're just on our way 
— it doesn't matter where we go. We got tired 
of the States and decided we'd see what South- 
ern Cahfornia was like." 
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The listening Mexican turned to the men at 
the door. Some signal no doubt was exchanged 
although neither Ted nor Steve could detect 
same. 

"Where is good country?" Ted inquired. "I 
mean something we'd like, good for camping, 
hunting and fishing." 

"It is the landlord who could tell of a cer- 
tainty," the Jlexican replied. "He has traveled 
far. Myself, I have been but a little way from 
here so I cannot tell." 

The boys were through and were about to 
arise when the landlord appeared. With him 
was a youth whom he had engaged for the boys' 
fishing expedition. 

The men drifted out of the room while the 
boys made arrangements with the Mexican 
youth as to the cost and time. The landlord, 
too, had also disappeared. 

It was Steve who did the bargaining and ar- 
ranging. The Spanish lad spoke a broken 
English. Ted had partaken in the bargaining 
during the first few minutes but his attention 
had been concentrated on the other room. 

With or without reason, some intuition had 
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told him to distrust the Mexican with whom 
they had conversed. He was sure he was one of 
the two whom he had perceived in conversa- 
tion wiien one had pointed toward the dining 
room. Now he wandered toward the door and 
without being himself seen, he watched three 
of them in earnest conversation with the land- 
lord. 

As he watched a big, burly man entered the 
other room. The next minute the door between 
the two rooms was closed. It opened a few sec- 
onds later and the Mexican of whom Ted was 
suspicious entered. 

"It is Senor Sanchez, the landlord, who has 
asked that I show to the young senors the room 
which they may use while in Amarillo," he said. 

Ted would have given a good deal to have 
seen into the other room. Yet he realized that 
a curiosity of that kind would have defeated 
the purpose of their visit. 

"Come, Steve, let's go. And you, Alberto, 
you may come for us in an hour." 

The Mexicans led them to their room and 
left them immediately. 

Ted sat down and examined things about 
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him. He turned to speak to Steve of what he 
had seen. But that worthy was in the far cor- 
ner near the door. He was signalling Ted to 
keep silent. And while Ted wondered, the 
other Ustened at the door. 

After while he turned and came toward his 
companion. 

"I'm beginning to think we are where we 
want to be," he whispered. "Better speak low," 
he continued. "They didn't give us this room 
by pure chance. They can either see us or hear 
us. I'm fairly certain." 

"I noticed a few things myself," Ted replied, 
speaking equally low. "I'll teU you about it 
when we leave here." 
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CHAPTER XXIII 



Fishing 



ALBERTO waited around for the boys to 
. come out for their fishing trip. He did 
not have long to wait for they appeared in 
quick time. Neither Ted nor Steve were keen 
about fishing — but it presented an opportunity 
they were quick to grasp. For one thing, it 
would give them a chance to make some invest- 
igation of possible submarine bases of supply. 

In that little time the boys had been in Am- 
arillo, they had found enough reason to keep 
them there. The Mexicans' concern over their 
coming and their business in Amarillo boded 
but one thing — that something was going on in 
the Mexican town which they did not want to 
be known. Wliat was that thing? 

Ted and Steve had had no chance to ex- 
change confidences. Each of them had gained 
definite impressions. Ted had seen the Mexi- 



cans' concern over them, he had noticed the 
quick closing of the communicating door when 
the big, burly newcomer appeared and the evi- 
dent desire of the one Mexican to hustle them 
to their room and away from the scene of the 
appearance of the new arrival. Steve had in 
turn become suspicious of the room they were 
in and had cautioned silence when Ted was 
about to voice his suspicions. 

The boys decided to make but a short stay in 
the room, each of them thought, they would 
find opportunity to communicate elsewhere. 

AJberto, the Mexican lad, sitting on the 
steps, grinned cheerfully when they appeared. 
He had a charming simplicity about him and 
his smile was disarming. There was about him 
a friendly, open manner that found a quick re- 
sponse from the lads. They took a quick hking 
to him and their instinct was a good one for 
they were to find in the boy much help and 
comfort in the next few houi-s of adventure 
and experience. He moved quickly to the lit- 
tle stream where a small boat was waiting for 
them. 

"If the senors would like, we can row to the 
fishing boat, or we can walk to it, if they would 
like?" 
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"We'll row, Alberto," Ted replied. 

They settled themselves comfortably and the 
Mexican youtli took hold of the oars and skill- 
fully and swiftly started the boat toward the 
harbor, more than a mile away. 

"Everybody fishes, here?" Steve commented 
questioningly to their guide. 

"Most everybody," the boy replied. 

"Do many people come here from the Unit- 
ed States?" Ted inquired. 

"Not so many, now. More than a year be- 
fore they come in plenty, muchos. But now, 
no." 

"How far out do you go?" Ted further in- 
quired. 

"I sail so far as you want. I, myself, I go 
everywhere." 

There was more conversation. Alberto and 
the boys became quite friendly. The fishing was 
good, although the boys stayed quite near 
shore. The boys showed a great enthusiasm 
over their few hours in the fishing smack and 
enthusiastically made arrangements for the 



following day, when, as Steve remarked, "You 
will take us as far as you want to, Alberto." 

Alberto was pleased with the arrangement 
and more than pleased with the payment the 
boys made for that day. He offered to guide 
them back to their stopping place but the boys 
declined his offer and professed their ability to 
find theii' own way. 

"I like this Alberto, don't you?" Steve re- 
marked to Ted. 

"You bet. I think we will be able to rely on 
him, in ease of necessity. Queerish feeling 
about all this, haven't you?" 

Steve nodded in assent. Then Ted told him 
of what he had noticed at the hotel and what 
he had surmised. 

"Well," Steve added, "when we came into 
the room, I would have sworn that the Uttle 
mirror on the wall was moving. I might have 
been unduly suspicious and yet I could almost 
swear that I saw it — as if someone had looked 
into the room from another and the second be- 
fore our entrance had hastily covered the open- 
ing with the mirror." 

"I didn't dare to investigate then, of course. 
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but I will when we return," he continued. "At 
any rate, we were put into a room where we 
can be watched and probably overheard." 

"I'm wondering over the reason for all this 
precaution on their part. What do you sup- 
pose makes them so conoerned over our being 
here?" Steve continued. 

"Of course, it may not be because the sub- 
marines are near here. It may be something 
else, which at the present time can be no con- 
cern of ours. But whatever it is, it's for us to 
find out that submarines are not at the bottom 
of it all." And then Ted laughed. "We'll want 
to help keep them there, if they are." 

"The thing for us to do, is to appear as if it 
doesn't matter a bit to us as to what is going on 
here. Submarines are furthest from om* minds. 
We must make them think we are just two 
carefree boobs who do not spend much of their 
time in thinking." 

"Right-o," Ted assented. "I don't think the 
landlord has part in any of this business, do 
you?" 

"I don't think so, although it's hard telhng. 
I suppose he's indifferent, like a lot of folks. 
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he doesn't care what goes on. All he's inter- 
ested in, is his own business and his own af- 
fairs. If the (Germans have a submarine base — 
it is not his affair, so he probably figures. If 
anything* it probably brings him business." 

"And after all, Mexico isn't in the war. Al- 
though, even if it were, it would mean very 
littie to him, I suppose," Ted replied. 

"We'll expect everything without seeming 
to do so. A sharp lookout and with Alberto to 
help us, we should get anywhere." Steve sud- 
denly thought of something else. 

"Who do you suppose that newcomer was, 
Ted?" 

"I don't want to jump at conclusions — and 
yet, I am almost ready to say he's a Mun. I 
may be wrong though." 

"Well we're not promised a dull time, are 
we?" 

"No," Ted agreed. "And when the landlord 
will urge us to stay on for a few days well de- 
cide we will— succumb to his urging, eh?" 

"He couldn't drive us away," Steve re- 
marked grimly. 
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They had now arrived at the hotel. The land- 
lord met them. He was still friendly, expressed 
a great pleasure over their success and hast- 
ened to prepare a midday meal, a meal that was 
long past due. 

While the boys were doing full justice to the 
excellent food, their host appeared again. 

"Did the young gentlemen say they would 
continue their joxuTiey this afternoon?" 

Ted and Steve exchanged looks. Why had 
not the landlord urged them to stay? He was 
no longer eager to have them there. Why? 

"We don't know," Steve replied. "We like 
fishing and it seems to be good here. At any 
rate we sliaU stay anotlier day.^' 

"In fact, we've already arranged to go out 
again tomorrow with Alberto," Ted added. 

"That is excellent," their host replied. But 
his tone was extremely dubious and uncertain. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

The Mexicans Wondee 

WHEN the communicating door between 
the barroom and the dining room had 
been closed hiding from Ted's view ail further 
happenings in the former, one of the Mexicans 
had whispered to the other to show the hoys to 
the room which they were to occupy. He him- 
self had hastened to the room adjoining to 
make sure that the mirror which covered a 
peephole was in place. He had lingered for a 
few minutes hut he had overheard nothing, 
thanks to Steve's precaution. 

He had returned to the barroom. His com- 
panion was already there and he was in the 
midst of an account of the hoys' arrival, and 
the attempt on his part and that of his com- 
panion to find out if there was any purpose in 
the boys being there. 
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"I didn't overhear anjihmg," Pedro, 
Mexican who had Uogered, remarked. 

The newcomer had hstened to the remarks 
of the Mexican without comment. When he 
had finished he turned to Pedro. 

"Where are they now?" he asked, and with 
his speech, there was no longer uncertainty as 
to his nationality. 

"In their room," Pedro replied. 

"I must see them," the German insisted. 
"Yom- precautions are good. You say they are 
young?" 

"But boys, your excellency," Enricho, the 
otlier Mexican, advised. 

"What will they do here?" the new arrival 
questioned. 

"Perhaps Sanchez can tell," Enricho of- 
fered. "I will call him." 

The landlord returned with Enricho. 

"What business brings these American boys 
here, Sanchez? What do they say?" the Ger- 
man inquired. 
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"They are on their way to the south. They 
come, they go. They care not, so they say. And 
since they have money, I have m-ged them to 
stay here. I know not that tliey will. I have 
made arrangements for them to go fishing." 

The landlord's eye traveled to the window. 

"See, there they go now." And he pointed to 
the hoys now on their way. 

The German looked as the other pointed. 

"With Alberto?" he inquired. His tone was 
furious. 

"And why not?" Sanchez's tone was ques- 
tioning. But his tone bristled. 

"That confoimded imp knows the entire 
shore line. I beUeve he knows where our boat 
is, too. I have tried to please him, have offered 
him money, have tried to make friends witli 
him. But he will not — nor can I find out from 
him how much he knows." 

"Yet, senor," Sanchez interposed, "he holds 
his own counsel, does he not?" 

"True, but will he?" 

"That I cannot say. But it is my belief that 
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these Americanos — ^they are but boys — have 
not a thought of submarines hereabouts. You 
have not reason to worry over them, so I 
think." 

"I do not know," repHed the German. "And 
so I ask you, my friend, that you do not urge 
them to stay in Amarillo?' 

"Wherefore, shall I hurt my business'? If 
they stay it means that I shall be so much the 
gainer." 

"How much do you figure, Sanchez?" the 
other asked. 

"Perhaps twenty-five dollars," the other re- 
phed with " note of cupidity in his voice. 

"I will give you fifty," the German offered. 

Sanchez agreed after a moment of hesita- 
tion, hesitation due to the fact that be won- 
dered how he could make the suin higher. But 
he saw no way. 

"Agreed," he replied. 

The man counted out the money, wliich San- 
chez took greedily. 

The Hun now turned to the other two. 
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"You will watch these youngsters while they 
are hereabouts. And see that Sanchez keeps 
his bargain,'* he added in a louder voice. "I 
shall be gone for a few days — ^we are about to 
make a little voyage.'* 



CHAPTER XXV 



CONHAD QUESTIOIIS AlBEKTO 



THE wily Senor Sanchez did some quick 
thinking. These boys would stay — yet he 
must urge them not to. Yet why could they 
not stay? Did not tliis German pig say he 
would be gone for a few days? And if he were, 
what harm should they stay those days. It 
would mean that he, Sanchez, would be the 
richer and the happier for it. Even if they were 
what the Germans suspected, what concern 
was it to him. If the Gringos and these Ger- 
mans saw fit to cut each others throats, well 
and good, if an honest Mexican could make a 
dollar or so out of it all. 

So that his tone became more cordial, much 
to the boys' surprise. 

"Of a certainty, the young gentlemen will 
find it a pleasant stay for two or three days." 



r 
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Steve agreed with liim. But his thoughts 
were struggling with the reason for the sudden 
change on the landlord's part. 

A httle later the boys made for their room. 
Steve immediately made an investigation of it 
and found what he had suspected and more. 
From the adjoining room one could overhear 
and see into their own. 

"It behooves us to be careful," he remarked. 

"Do you know Steve,*' Ted said, after agree- 
ing with him, "we must make a strong effort to 
gain Alberto's friendship. He would be in po- 
sition to know much of what happens about 
here — we could learn much from cues he might 
give us." 

"I know," Steve answered thoughtfully. 

The subject of their conversation had just 
completed to his satisfaction the cleansing of 
his tiny vessel. He was whistUng over his 
work, happy and carefree. He had enjoyed the 
companionship of the young Americans, he 
had a strong admiration for all things Ameri- 
can, an unusual feeling in a Mexican. 

The boy's father had been a well Imown 
Mexican, in high position when Diaz had been 
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in power. He had been killed in one of the 
many revolutions by one of the outlaw bands 
and his entire estate had been confiscated. The 
mother had been dead since the birth of the boy. 
Alberto, forced upon such resources as he 
might find to sustain himself from the age of 
eight years had been helped a httle by Sanchez, 
who, whatever his shortcomings, and they were 
many, had kept an unswerving loyalty to Se- 
nor AJledero, the boy's father. 

The boy knew something of the world war, 
how little, one might gather from the location 
of Amarillo, the lack of communication, and 
also whatever sympathy there was, was pro- 
German. Yet instinct or whatever it was, kept 
his own sympathies pro-Ally. 

Such Americans as the boy had met, he had 
admired and liked. Yet naturally, it 'Meaix':, 
very little to iiim, that a German vessel ijunil 
it necessary to find occasional anchor Iheie, tyl 
also to receive supphes. It meant i" ithi "ig to 
anyone else, i" could r^ean nothing to 1 im. lb 
did not concern 1 'm. Naturall;-, because of his 
en\'ironments, he had found it wise '• ' keep 
things he learned or found out to himself. 

Alberto, as so many of us do, trusted en- 
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tirely to his instincts, which were highly devel- 
oped. And true to them, he disliked the Ger- 
man, the Senor Wechsler. The latter had tried, 
as he had told Sanchez, to make friends with 
the boy, but he found the job a difficult one. 
There was something about him the boy dis- 
Uked. Added to that, in oiferJng the boy 
money, his manner had been one which was 
oflfensive to ...ly son of an Alledero. 

Now as the boy completed the final touches 
which made his boat spick and span and trim 
who should appear but this same German* 
Coni'ad Wechsler. 

"Good afternoon," the latter said with an 
ingratiating smile. 

"Good afternoon, senor," the boy replied po- 
Utely. He ■» sitting on ilie edge of his boat, 
^s bare :' '. hanging over. 

' Did you have luck this day?" Wechsler in- 
quired. 

"Yes, senor," the bt^ replied. 

"Yes, they told me up above that there were 
guests who went fishing with you, I suppose 
the fishing was good." 



^ 
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The boy nodded his head but offered no 
further information. 

"Did you go far?" Wechsler asked in a tone 
which implied friendly curiosity. 

"We did not, senor. The yoimg Americanos 
had no wish to go further than but a little 
way." 

But Alberto did not add that they would go 
on the morning and that then they would go 
far. 

"I shall go fishing with you some day and 
pay you well," Wechsler informed him. Then 
he bade the boy a pleasant afternoon and con- 
tinued on his way. 

"Perhaps Sanchez is right," he mused. 
"These boys certainly have shown no curiosity. 
Yet it is best that they go on their way. One 
can never tell about these Americans." 

"Wonder what he was after," Alberto on his 
part thought to himself. "Why, of course." 
The boy suddenly realized the purpose of the 
man's questions. "He is worried over what 
they are doing here. Wonder what they are 
doing here?" he followed up his train of 
thought. 
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"Well, whatever it is, Alberto will help. 
Here's hoping \hey are after something. I do 
not like this man. I do like them." Alberto's 
conclusions were simple and direct. 

And in the meantime, Conrad Wechsler, 
went but a little further, before he came to a 
ear. When he came up to it, another man also 
appeared. 

"So it is you, Conrad. You have been a long 
time," this man remarked. 

"I have found something that at first I 
thought disturbing. A couple of Yankees ap- 
peared in Amarillo today. They are but boys 
but I thought it wise to investigate." 

"That is good. And what did you find ?" 

"No occasion for alarm. I think. They are 
not there with any purpose, seem to be without 
curiosity." 

"It requires some imagination to think of 
submarines hereabouts at any rate, eh Con- 
rad?" 

"True, Fritz. And yet, one cannot be too 
careful. But I find no reason for alarm." 
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"Did you make arrangements for all the 
supplies?" Fritz queried. 

"Of a certainty. They will be there when we 
return. Now let us make haste. Tiie captain 
will become impatient." 

The car dashed off. It went several miles, 
then turned to the right. The men got out and 
walked to the beach — a natural harbor which 
Nature had presented to man but which had 
been Uttle used until German agents had found 
it two years before and had noted the same for 
possible use in the future — that future having 
become the present. 

Conrad stood on the edge of the shore. He 
signaled — a signal that was noted through a 
periscope a mile from shore. A few minutes 
later a U-boat appeared above water — a boat 
was sent toward shore and the men taken on. 
The boat retimied to the submarine. The peri- 
scope disappeared below water a httle later. 

The Hun was after new prey. 



bp 



CHAPTER XXVI 

AiBERTO Acts 



MORNING came again. The uneasy land- 
lord had had a rather stormy session 
with Pedro and Enricho. But he found them 
open to conviction, the astute Sanchez had 
found it necessary, however, to draw to their at- 
tention the fact that he had certain knowledge 
and information which both worthies preferred 
that he keep to himself. 

Ted and Steve were anxious for the time to 
arrive for the fishing trip. They had decided 
to say httle as to this and Alberto had made no 
appearance during the afternoon and evening. 
Neither Pedro nor Enrico had troubled them 
with their presence. The boys had spent the 
afternoon on a long hike but it had led them 
nowhere in particidar, 

Alberto arrived promptly. The three ex- 
changed friendly greetings and they were off. 
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^ An hour later the boat was making its way 

H down the coast. Alberto, who had been busy at 

I first, now found time to give the boys some at- 

I tention. 

H "Where do the young gentlemen wish to 

H goV he asked politely. 

"Look here, sonny," Steve announced, "I'm 
Steve, this is Ted. None of this gentlemen 
business. You're Bert. We like you and we're 
friends, unless you wish otherwise." 

Alberto looked at him a minute, then smil- 
ingly, he announced : 
"All right, Steve." 

"How do you like things about here?" Ted 
inquired. 

Bert shrugged his shoulders. "There is 
nothing for me to do but like it." 

"Do you dislike Americans, as most people 
down here do?" Ted inquired. There was a 
note of anxiety in his tone and Steve too, 
waited the answer with somewhat bated breath. 

"Such Americans as I have seen, I like," the 
boy's reply was cautious. 

Then Ted's talk turned to the war. 
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"I wish so much I could know about that," 
Bert spoke eagerly. "We know so little here." 

"Of course," Ted replied, and he spoke 
earnestly and quietly, "hearing it from us, you 
get only our side of it, the Allies' side. You 
understand, of course." 

The Mexican youth nodded, "I have heard, 
what I have heard is mostly the other side." 

Then Ted went into the beginning of the 
war, the attack of Germany upon Belgium and 
the way Germany had fought, what it had done 
to Belgium. 

"They sent submarines out. Their own navy 
couldn't get out because the navy of England 
is so much better, so much bigger. Soon the 
Germans announced that they would sink all 
ships, even ships that were not battleships. 
This meant ships that carried passengers, ships 
that carried people who did not fight, it meant 
that they would sink a ship that carried Eng- 
lish, French, Americans, Spaniards, Mexicans, 
people of South America. 

"But no one beUeved they would do that, 

"But they did. They sank a big ship, a ship 
that had no guns. And twelve hundred people 
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and more lost their lives. These twelve hun- 
dred were not soldiers, they were women and 
children of all lands and they were men who 
were not fighting hut who were on their way 
to Europe. They sank other ships too. And 
many innocent people were drowned. 

"That isn't the way to fight, is it? It isn't 
fair. 

"But Glermany did more. They sent air- 
ships over hig cities and let hombs drop on 
people who were not fighting and more women 
and children were killed. They sank more 
ships and then when the people tried to escape 
in hfe boats they fired on these boats. They did 
so many other things — bad, cruel, wicked and 
needless things. 

"Then they promised they would only sink 
certain ships and they would give ships that 
were not war-ships a chance to let the people 
on them escape. And for awhile they were only 
a few times that they broke this decision. But 
it couldn't last. Oiu" president had told them 
that if they ever again did sink a ship without 
cause, we would find no other way but to fight 
them too. Soon they began to sink ships again. 
And we also found proof that they were trying 
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to make trouble for us in Mexico. !And so 
many other things. So we found it necessary to 
fight them." 

"There have been many Germans here- 
abouts," the Mexican boy remarked quietly, 
"and they tried hard to make us hate you." 

tind Ted went further. Simply, earnestly. 
He told the tale of the Hun. It had to be told 
simply but it lost none of its effectiveness. The 
Mexican youth hstened. 

'And when Ted had completed his aceoimt, 
lAlberto made no comment. Somehow neither 
Ted nor Steve could get themselves to ask him 
then if he knew aught of any submarine bases. 
It did not seem to be the right time for it. 

!Alberto turned his entire attention to his 
steering. He turned the ship's bow to the west 
imtil it was three or four miles from shore. 
Then he made a sharp turn and the little ves- 
sel headed direct for shore. 

He piloted them into a harbor, the harbor 
which the two Germans had come to the day 
before. And when they were inside of it, he 
turned to them and made his first comment. 

"You will find Ted and Steve, this makes a 
nice place for a German U-boat. It left yester- 
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day, I saw it go. But it will come again, I am 
sure." 

Ted and Steve stared at him, speechless. 

"That is what you wanted to know, is it not, 
my friends?" 

"That is what we wanted to know, Bert," 
Ted replied in a quiet voice. "You are a won- 
derful lad, a wonderful lad, to understand so 
welL" 

Steve said nothing. But his hand went out 
to the Mexican youth. There was a firm hand- 
clasp. 

"Down with the Hun," Ted exclaimed. 

They went on shore. Alberto showed them 
■tiie storehouse where the Germans kept their 
supplies. 

"Kow what shall we do?" Steve inquired- 

"What's our next step?" 

Their answer was unexpected. They heard 
the sound of a tr>ick, men's voices. 

It was Ted who was quick to think and act. 

"Back to the boat. We'll hide there. They 
won't be suspicious if they see Bert alone. If 
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they try to make trouble for Wm, well surprise 
them and give them all they want** 

They were back on the boat in almost a sec- 
ond. The two, Ted and Steve, hid while Bert 
prepared to set sail again. 

But the truck was now in view. There were 
two men on it, and the boy recognized them as 
Pedro and Enrico. They saw him almost at 
once. 




THAT are you doing here?" they called 
to him. 

"Sailing around," Alberto answered quietly. 

"Nothing in particular, to tell the truth." 

He smiled easily. Then he added: 

"What, may I ask, are you doing here?" 

"No business of yours, you imp," Enrico re- 
plied. "Where are the Gringos?" 

"No business of yours," the boy replied, 
mimicking the man. 

Pedro and Enrico conferred in a low voice. 
Their gestures were eloquent of their state of 
mind. 

They came toward the boat. Ted motioned 
to Alberto to let them come. When they 
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reached it Ted and Steve suddenly stood up. 

The Mexicans faced two business like weapons. 

"Hands up," Steve called to them. "Quick." 

Enrico's hands went up. But Pedro clinched 
with Ted. 

There was a sharp report and he sank to the 
ground. Steve had fired. 

"Now, you," Steve kept his eye on Enrico. 

"Turn around but keep your hands up. If you 
try to run, I'll fire." 

"Got a rope, Bert?" Ted called to Alberto. 

A rope was instantly forthcoming. Ted and 
Bert hound Enrico in thorough fashion. 

They now gave their attention to the other 
Mexican. 

"Is he dead?" Ted inquired. 

"No, his shoulder seems smashed." Steve 
was aheady at work on it. The Mexican had 
not yet returned to consciousness. 

While Steve was at work Ted was doing 
some quick thi nkin g. 

The former now looked up at him from his 
kneeling position over the wounded Mexican. 
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"Thinking of a plan, Ted?" he grinned 
dieerfully. 

"I think I have one, Steve," Ted replied. 

"But we need Bert's help." 

"Count on me Ted," quietly answered Bert. 

"Let's put these things into the storehouse." 
And Ted motioned to the truckful of supplies. 
"If the Huns retiu-n they will not suspect any- 
thing. After that let us take this boat, with 
these fellows and make for the Wizard and put' 
it up to the captain." 

"How long will it take?" Steve asked. 

Ted told Bert how long it had taken them to 
reach AniarUlo. 

"We can get there in several hours," Bert 
informed them. 

"Good enough," Steve assented. "Wliat say 
you, Bert?" 

The Mexican was returning to conscious- 
ness. Steve had made him as comfortable as 
he could. Now he tied his feet, as an extra pre- 
caution and then the three quickly stored the 
supplies for the Hun U-boat. 
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When they were through, Ted drove 
truck a distance froui the place. When he felt 
he had gone far enough, he gave the horses free 
rein by the simple method of removing himself 
as driver, and returned to the others. 

The boys now carried their prisoners to the 
boat and a little later Bert set sail. 

There was a fine, favorable breeze. But it 
■was more than three hours before the little boat 
sighted the Wizard in the distance. 

Steve stood up and signalled— "We are 
coming." 

After some hesitation there was an answer- 
ing signal. "Who are you?" 

Steve replied — "The good ship Alledero, 
carrying Steve Carney, Ted Marsh and other 
passengers." 

They were near enough by now to see those 
on board. There was a group excitedly watch- 
ing them. 

When they were near enough, Herbert Vine 
hailed them. "Hello Ted, hello Steve. Hurry 
up." 
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WiUing hands reached down to them as they 
made their way on board. Steve, who was the 
last of the three, had difficulty in making the 
bashful Bert go up ahead of him. But Ted 
dragged him on deck. 

"Some prisoners below," Steve announced 
to a number of the men. "Get them on board. 
And be careful of the AUedero." 

"Captain wishes to see you," Arthur came 
forward and announced. 

"We thought he might," Steve replied with 
a grin. And he and Ted with the reluctant 
Bert went forward. 

It was quite an account but the boys went 
through it briefly. And when they were 
through, the commander made Bert feel thor- 
oughly at home. His words were few but Bert 
understood how much he appreciated what he 
had done. 

"Do you know how soon the U-boat will re- 
turn?" the captain asked. 

"Do you Bert?" Ted asked. 

"They are away, six days, almost all the 
time," the Mexican lad advised them. "They 
went yesterday." 
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You did extremely well, young men. I 
shall call you again a little later." 

The boys saluted and retired. 

A group was waiting for them and others, 
on duty, were gazing their way. 

It was Sandy, who was off duty, who was 
the first to speak. 

"Well, tell us the tale, you lucky dogs," he 
said. But there was a great pride in his voice, 
pride which belied his words. 

Steve told them. He dwelt mainly on what 
Bert had done. When he was through, the men 
crowded about the boy. Their friendliness and 
interest took great hold of the boy. 

"Come on Bert," Ted took him below and 
made him comfortable. He reahzed that the 
lad had a lot to tliink about 

"Where are our prisoners?" Steve inquired 
in an anxious voice. 

"One is receiving doctor's care, the other i 
quite comfortable where he is," Sandy replied. 

Ted joined Herbert and Arthur and gave 
them some further details. 
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"Wonder what the captain is going to do?*' 
Arthur remarked. 

That was exactly what was in the mind of 
everyone on board. 

And truth to tell^ it was also in the mind of 
the captain. 




CHAPTER XXVIII 

Sandy Gets His Chance 

IT was no easy thing for the captain to come 
to a decision. He wanted that submarine, 
and the very best way of getting him was 
barred to him. He did not know, nor did he 
care for the moment what complications might 
come from what had happened to the two Mex- 
icans be now had on board, 

Mexico could make quite a fuss over the 
forcible seizure, not alone assault, upon her 
citizens on her own soil. But if she did, it was 
a matter for the Slate Department to settle. 
The thing was, it was done. 

To get the submarine, beyond any question, 
the Wizard could station herself near that Ht- 
tle harbor which his boys had discovered. But 
that was in the three mile zone and so not pes- 
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sible. To send a machine gun and men on shore 
was also not possible — since it was Mexican 
soiL 

"Well," he decided regretfully, "well hang 
around the three mile zone. If she comes up 
anywhere near gunshot, I'm going to shoot and 
let any questions that may come up be settled 
afterward. Be they what they may be it will be 
after the goose is cooked, after a U-boat has 
gone down, never to come up again," 

It showed the mettle of the commander that 
he did not ask the first officer to share in the re- 
sponsibility of the decision. But having de- 
cided he called the latter into conference. 

"If the U-boat comes up two and one-half 
miles from shore, you won't let her escape, will 
you?" the lieutenant asked. 

"I'm going to find it extremely difficult to 
measiu"e distance, I'm afraid," his superior re- 
plied. 

They conferred further. Wlien night came, 
the captain ordered the ship to steam south. A 
little later they lay quietly to. 

The next day, the day after, and the third 
day, without any letup, there was a sharp lotJc- 
-out kept on all sides. 
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And on ihe fourth day, a day of mist and 
cloud, Sandy was given his chance. 

Sometime ahout noon a lookout sighted the 
submarine. It had appeared out of the fog and 
mist almost suddenly. 

It was half submerged when Sandy's Bob, 
the first to speak, hit it squarely. It was all 
that was needed. Everyone was on deck, the 
captain included. 

There was a loud hurrah. It had aU hap- 
pened so quickly, it was hard to realize. 

The captain at once ordered the boats for 
rescue. But the U-boat had sunk at once be- 
cause it was submerging at the time. An oily 
waste appeared, then wreckage, but there was 
no sign of life anywhere. 

When the excitement had somewhat subsided 
and Sandy had been sufficiently complimented, 
the captain called Xed, Steve and Bert to his 
cabin. 

"I was wondering if you boys could give ai^ 
suggestion as to what we should do to the Mex- 
icans," he said to them. 

Steve made no reply. 
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It was Ted who made a suggestion witti 
great diffidence. 

"It's all a question of money with them, sir. 
They do not care ahout the Glermans. I would 
suggest that you land them on American soil 
and threaten them with complaint to the Mexi- 
can government. Possibly give them a Uttle 
money. They'll be siure to keep quiet." 

"What do you think, Alberto?" the captain 



"I think as Ted does," the boy replied. 

"Well, I wondered if that was the solution. 
I'll speak to them." 

The Mexicans, wondering what was to hap- 
pen to them, appeared. 

But as the captain spoke to them, Bert whis- 
pered to Ted. 

The latter interrupted the commander. 

"Bert suggests turning over the Alledero to 
them. He himself does not dare return. He 
will give them a httle note that he sold the boat 
to them as he is going to the United States. 
Then they can leave at once." 
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The Mexicans, who had expected dire pun- 
ishment if not death, called all the blessings of 
the saints upon the officer and upon Ted and 
Steve and Bert impartially. The captain made 
them doubly grateful when in addition he gave 
them some money. Bert gave them the crude 
bill of sale and the two men were oflf at once. 

"I don't think we'll have any trouble 
through them," the captain remarked. "But 
then what is a captain to do, when he has a 
band of pirates who land on friendly shores and 
wound and make prisoners of its citizens? But 
you can't expect anything else of American 
youth." /J 

The captain's eye twinkled. 

"I fancy, Stephen, you may receive a sur- 
prise in the way of promotion. A little bird 
has whispered it to me. 

"As for you Ted, I fear me, weTl have to 
land you on shore soon. Or else you'll land us 
in trouble with some other government. Wish 
you could stay, boy. 

"And Bert, we'll find a place for him, a place 
that will make him happy." 
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''Bert's ooming witii me, gir. He's goiiig 
hoDie, out to the Double X wfaea I go.** 

"To your home, ladr 

"Yes, sir. It's out in Western Canada/' 

"Grood enough. Tm glad of that. And now 

boys, I Ve got to make my report 

The boys, thereupon^ retired, quite happy. 




Now the Wizard was ordered to make for 
Frisco. It made its way North as swiftly 
as it could. Everyone on hoard was anxious to 
get on shore, they had been a long time from 
home. 

Ted, too, had had a touch of homesickness. 
The big ranch the Double X, his mother, his 
sister, and father seemed to be calling to him. 
It was a long time since he had left home. He 
wondered about the Deans who owned the big 
ranch and who had been so kind to him and to 
whom he owed so much. 

Something of remorse came to the lad. He 
had sent no word to his mother since they had 
passed through the Panama Canal. Of course, 
opportunity had not presented itself, yet nev- 
ertheless he knew she was worrying about him. 
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He followed a sudden impulse. He left Bert 
and hastened to Lieutenant Spencer, the first 
officer. 

"What is it Ted?" the latter asked the boy. 

"Could I send a wireless, sir? I am very 
anxious to do so." 

"Where to?" the officer asked doubtfully. 

"To my mother, sir. She hasn't heard from 
me for so long, I know she'll be worrying." 

Well, it's not according to the code but since 
you are our guest it would be discourtesy to re- 
fuse you. You may. So get your message 
ready." 

"On my way home. Well and happy. Love 
to all." 

He took the message to the operator who 
had been instructed by the lieutenant to send 
the same. When the boy had watched the mes- 
sage on its way, he returned to Bert. 

"Is it far, your home?" the latter asked. 

Then Ted told him. He was glad to do so, 
he wanted to speak of it 
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"You should see it, Bert. It's a big country, 
with prairies and mountains. There are horses 
and horses and many cattle. And the boys on 
the ranch are the best ever. You'll like it, I 
know." 

"Will they like me, though?" Bert ques- 
tioned uncertainly. 

"You bet, they will. And youTl like tiiem. 
And you and I, Bert, we'll do a lot of things 
together. Oh, you'll like it, all right," Ted con- 
(duded, so positively that the other boy, who 
had felt somewhat alone and very lonesome 
found himself grow warm with the other's 
certainty of his welcome. 

Herbert and Arthur appeared a little later. 

"I hear you're going to leave us when we get 
to Frisco," Herbert remarked. "And that you 
are taking Bert with you." 

Ted nodded in assent. 

"Well, when the war is over, we're commg 
up to see you," Herbert advised him. "Even 
though we are not invited." 

"You'll find your welcome when you come," 
Ted replied. "We'll come a long way to 
you, Bert and 1." 
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"Good enough," Arthur answered. "What 
we're faying to work for is leave to go to New 
York." 

"Worst about being twins," Herbert added, 
they're always willing to let one go without the 
other. And what's the sense of that when we 
have all our good times together?" 

"I think we'll get our leave though," Her- 
bert spoke hopefully. 

"You couldn't come up veith us, could you?" 
Ted suggested hopefully. 

"No, we couldn't lad. We want to get home, 
don't you see? And I reckon dad and mother 
want to see us, too.'* 

"I understand," Ted replied. 

Bert, who had listened quietly, left them. 
Wilii his going Ted suddenly came to a realiza- 
tion. 

"What a brute I am." And he told the others 
of what had happened to the Mexican lad and 
how their talk of home and parents must have 
affected him. 

"It must be awful to live in a land like that,'* 
Arthur remarked soberly. 
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"Well, if the Hun has his way we'll also have 
that kind of a land," Ted rephed. 

The boys talked further. Evening came cm. 
Their talk was of home and the things they 
expected to do when they got there. 

Ted went in search of Bert. He found the 
latter, Sandy and Steve in friendly conversa- 
tion. The boy had become quite a favorite. 

"You're leaving us, I've been hearing," said 
Sandy. 

Ted replied that he was. 

"The captain doesn't want me any Iraiger," 
he rephed with a laugh. 

"You can be coming with me, when I'm a 
captain," Sandy replied. "Steve and I are 
making the first step that way, from what we 
hear," 

"You certainly deserve it, both of you," Ted 
affirmed with great heartiness. He had grown 
extremely fond of these two. 

"Tomorrow, we'll be in Frisco harbor," 
Sandy continued, "and it will be shore leaves 
and good-byes, I reckon." 



CHAPTER XXX 



In Feisco 



THERE were many early risers the next 
morning, Ted and Bert among them. The 
boat was lying to, in Frisco harbor. 

"Land looks good, doesn't it, if it happens 
to be yom" own," Herbert remarked as he 
passed them . He was still on duty and could 
stop for but a minute. 

Ted had packed the very few things that 
belonged to him. He had found it necessary to 
depend on things that Herbert and Arthur had 
turned over to him. Luckily they had had an 
oversupply. 

The boys paid their respects to the captain 
and to the other officers. Though they were all 
busy they bade them Godspeed and both were 
made to feel that they had the friendship and 
liking of them all. 
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Steve and Sandy and several of the other 
men gave them a warm send off. Ted was ex- 
tremely popular, his simplicity and friendliness 
and also his proven ability had the men's re- 
spect. 

"Come and see me when the war is over," he 
said to Steve and Sandy, "Or I will be coming 
to see Captains Carney and Martin." 

"It'll be a long war but not long enough for 
us to become captains," Sandy rephed. "Not 
even with the chance Secretary Daniels is giv- 
ing to the likes of us, may the saints bless him." 

"I'm not so sure of that," Ted replied. "But 
as your friend Terry would have said, 'It*s 
wishin' I am.' " 

"Thank you, lad. You've got our own good 
wishes and of aU those on board, I guess. And 
as for you, Bert, we all owe you a lot and so 
does Uncle Sam. And I'm hoping that when 
you grow up you'll become a citizen of a real 
country, with all due respect to Mexico." 

"Everyone has been kind to me, so much so," 
the boy replied. "You are all so good." 



1 



"Nonsense, lad. You should be seeing us,- 
when we're not so good," Steve replied. 

An hour later, the boys were on shore. Ted 
made inquiries at once as to train connections 
and found that the first train would leave that 
afternoon. Luckily he had saved his money 
from the wreck of the Alaska and he and Bert 
bought all the things they needed. Then the 
two found a restaurant and a little later, Ted 
took Bert to the theatre. At five o'clock they 
left the theatre and made their way to the rail- 
road station. 

Bert had followed Ted in a trance. It was j 
all new to him; something he had never sus- 
pected existed. 

"How do you like it, Bert?" Ted asked him. 

"It is all so big. There can be nothing big- 
ger." 

"You should see Chicago. And New York. | 
But this is pretty big," Ted repUed. 

Bert had seen very little of raiboads. Ted 
had arranged for sleepers as it was a journey 
of more than a full day. 

Upon making sure when the train wouli ' 
rive he had sent another wire home ann 
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ing when the train was due. He wanted same- 
<me from home to meet him. 

Early morning of the second day found 
them in Big Gulch. The boys alighted. Ted 
looked about uncertainly. Then he saw bis sis- 
ter, then bis mother. His father, too, ap- 
proached quickly, 

Ted, holding on to Bert's hand, rushed to 
meet them. His father waited until the warmth 
of the greeting between mother and son, sis- 
ter and brother, had passed. Then be came 
forward. 

"Well, lad, we've heard something about 
you. Not very much though." 

"Yes, dad, but it's a long story and will wait. 
This is Bert a friend of mine. And I've 
brought him home with me because of lots of 
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"He's more than welcome," Mrs. Marsh re- 
plied warmly. 

"Sure thing, lad." While Helen made room 
in the car next to herself, Ted was placed be- 
tween mother and father. 

"Do you drive, Helen?" Ted asked, "And 
where did you get the ear?" 



IN FRISCX) 



"It's ours and I drive." 

The car went forward swiftly. And as it 
sped on, Ted found himself busy, answering 
eager questions. While in the front seat, Heloi 
with a girl's intuition was making Bert feel 
Uioroughly at his ease. 

"He's such a dear youngster," she thou^t. 
She began to understand something of why he 
was there, through her skillful, friendly ques- 
tioning. 






JAPTER XXXI 



Conclusion" 



of Ted's adventures in the Navy 
I lo a close. The boy found home 
ghtful than he had anticipated. 
I day for him to accomit to the 
liventm-es. The Deans gave him 
me and were proud of him and 

t&n, born almost three years be- 

1 at once. 

Qiked Bert too. Ted explained 
md what he had done. It made 
1 the more. 



1 limped from that wound re- 
ne early in the war. He had 
^at older, but Mrs. Dean was 
Utiful than when Ted had last 
1 many blushes Ted told her 
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so, much to her own and her husband's delight, 
especially so since the compliment was so gen- 
uine. 

Ted found too, that Helen had been hearing 
from Red Mack periodically. He was over in 
France and hoped soon to be flying his own 
machine. 

The Double X had none of the men who 
were there when Ted had fiist come. Most of 
them were older men; aU of the former had 
gone to the war. 

Bert was beginning to feel thoroughly at 
home. The Marshs were planning to send him 
to school and he was eager to go. He was a 
very grateful boy and he could not do enough 
for his friends. 

When Ted was home about two weeks he 
was delightfully surprised by a visit of Sydney 
Graham, his ehum at Wayland. Sydney stayed 
for several weeks, much to Ted's delight. Syd 
did not take to Bert at once, which was a typ- 
ically Enghsh trait of his. But when he did, he 
was a warm-hearted friend of the boy. And 
Bert learned very fast and was an apt pupil in 
tlv things that Ted and Syd could teach him. 





CONCLUSION 

When Ted was home about six weeks he re- 
ceived a letter from Strong, who was in New 
York. The Wizard had docked at New York 
and Strong had made it a point to obtain in- 
formation of his young friend. 

"I was not a bit surprised to hear what 
you did to help sink the submarine. I told 
the captain of some of the other things 
you have done and you should have seen 
how wide he opened his eyes. There were 
two young men on board who had just 
returaed from leave, twins they were, 
and they also told me something of you. 

"You will be interested in knowing 
what happened to Rellier and his partner. 
The English Government made short 
work of them. They were shot, one morn- 
ing. No one deserved punishment more 
than they. It is a rather effective way of 
dealing with men of that kind, and neces- 
sary too. I told the men at Scotland Yard 
what you had done — your share, but you 
were too far away by then. Isn't it queer, 
Ted, how you finally did get into the 
Navy and had your wish ? Quite a stren- 
uous way of getting in, I would say and 
rather & strenuous, if not a long stay. 

'T hope to see you when you come this 
way. Or perhaps when I get out your 
way. I haven't told you how mu<^ I ap- 
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preciate your help to me — ^but it is almoBt 
unnecessary for me to do ao, 
"The folks on the Wizard all want to be 
remembered to you and to your friend 
Bert. Write me, 

"Cordially, 

"John Strong." 

Ted replied to John Strong almost at once. 
He went into details as to what had happened, 
how he liked being at home. So he closed his 
letter expressing the hope that he would see 
Strong soon. 

Life at the ranch held its fascination for 
many days. There was a time when adventure 
called anew to Ted. But it was many days 
away. Mrs. Marsh made a point of having Ted 
with her every spare moment. She had grown 
very fond of Bert too. The latter had been sent 
to Wayland at the suggestion of John Dean. 
He had not liked it very much in the first 
month but had grown accustomed to it all, and 
he was now writing home enthusiastically of it. 

The war continued. Ted watched events 
with eager eye. America was sending its 
mighty hosts Franeeward and with every ar- 
rival of a transport a fresh nail was driven into 
the sure doom of the Hun 
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None was so pleased as John Dean at Amer- 
ica's share in the war. 

"I think, Ted, you're ffoini? to have another 
Share in it," he remark^ propheticaUy, one 
day as the two on horseback, were riding over 
the ranch. "I often wish I could, too/* 

"You have had,*' Ted replied. "I hope,*' he 
added, "that your prophecy as to my share is 
correct. 

It was, but as someone has said, that is an- 
other story. 



